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THE PASSING OF THE BIRD. 


By FRANK L. STICK. 






EFORE our back- 
log fire John Buck 
sat on his heels 
and talked of the 
past glories of the 
tribe of Chippe- 
was—he himself be- 
ing a subordinate chief 
or head man of his 
branch of the tribe. 
And this is one of the 
narratives he told to 
me intermittently, that 
snapping night of frost, 
while Northern lights 
played incessantly 
above the black sil- 
houette of tamaracks, and smoke from 
the birch logs wavered and filtered slow- 
ly through their branches. 

“One winter a long time past,”’ thus 
went his story, “‘my father—a good man 
and chief of our tribe—trapped by Squaw 
Lake. Myself—a boy of 12 years— 
helped in the skinning and in the stretch- 
ing of hides, and in soft weather I ran a 
line of traps to Creeping Stone Lake; a 
day’s walk it was for me. Mink and 
sable used all along the lake shore then, 
even as they do today, and there our 
dead-falls and steel traps were set. Back 
in the pine timber were more traps for 
the marten and foxes; also wild-cats got 
fast sometimes, and for these cats were 
set baited snares with logs for levers. 


Always on these trips I carried my sharp 
axe, but never a gun—they were for men 
only in those days. One gun for caps 
was worth at the post a pack of skins to 
top its length. There came deep snows 
that winter, before the lakes froze all 
over, and often I stood by the still ice 
and watched the wild ducks feeding in 
the open places—feeding and fighting 
among themselves; the big green-head 
ones robbing the smaller birds with red 
heads, when they came up from their 
long dives to the bottom: I remember 
my old father said often: ‘The habits 
of men and beasts are much alike’— 
which is true. 

“A pair of eagles with white heads 
and tails nested by the river where it left 
Creeping Stone, and these eagles took 
toll of all the animals, excepting only the 
cats and black bears. Especially did 
they rob the fish eagles, who lived in a 
big pine by the wild-rice beds. Many 
times I have seen these great robbers 
dart upon the fishing bird as he struggled 
up from the water with a bass or pike in 
his talons, and he always gave up his 
prey, this fishing bird—for he knew his 
master. Now the fish eagles were long 
since gone to the southward, where the 
bigger birds must soon follow—for food 
was sometimes hard to get. 

“The diver, which you call loon, you 
know well. You have seen him often 
and many times heard his laughter, which 
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my people think is talk with the Evil 
One. Sometimes have I seen them walk- 
ing awkwardly on the lake shore with 
their breasts dragging. More ungrace- 
ful than the ducks is their stride, and 
they seem to know this; for seldom do 
they leave the water, where only are they 
at home. Even in the air, they are slow; 
especially slow are they in starting off. 

“One day, when but little water was 
left uncovered, as I pushed over the deep 
snow, following on my line, I heard the 
cry of a loon down by the river end of 
Creeping Stone Lake. Many times I 
heard the cry while I looked at my 
traps; so at the last one I fastened my 
pack to a birch limb and went to see, 
and this is what my eyes saw. One ar- 
row’s flight from shore was a bit of open 
water; black as powder it looked, with 
the white snow on the ice. And in this 
open place the loon I had heard crying 
was swimming about in great fear—at 
times diving far out under the ice but re- 
turning always to the opening for air. 
What it feared I saw also—a big eagle 
sitting on a fallen tree by the water, with 
its eyes upon him, and the mate to this 
bird, on the ice and also watching. 

“‘IT looked at the birds for a,time and 
then went out to frighten away the eagles, 
so the loon might escape. This was no 
hard matter, but the water bird was as 
afraid of me as of the eagles. So I re- 
turned to the shore and watched from 
there to see him fly, and then I learned 
why he was left in this place. The diver 
—you may know—to rise from the water, 
must paddle hard with his feet and rise 
slowly up till his wings strike the water 
slanting, and then with wings and feet 
until he is in the air. This bird, each 
time before he was well started—Bump! 
he would hit the ice and fall back again 
to the water—for the space was much 
too small for the start. So, as it grew 
dark, I left the lake on the home trail, 
and, as I shouldered my pack, still was 
he calling in great fear—for he knew his 
doom was upon him. 

‘‘When I next took my trip to Stone, 

‘ithe open place where the loon made his 
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refuge was no bigger than this tent might 
cover if it were spread flat. Only one 
eagle watched now and many times as 
I looked he rose from his perch and 
wheeled and swooped at the trapped 
bird, but never caught him quite. Again 
I frightened him from his prey and left 
the loon calling more mournfully—so it 
seemed to me—than before. 

‘‘Heavy snows kept me away from 
my traps for five suns, and then hard 
pushing it was through the soft snow; the 
place where the diving bird had called 
was no bigger now than one might step 
across easily, and it was empty. Only a 
scatter of feathers on the snow showed 
what had been there. I was only a boy 
then and I felt a great sorrow within me, 
like when in time of famine we had to 
kill our dogs for food. 

“When I carried the tale to my wise 
old father as he sat by the fire that night, 
sucking wisdom through his pipe, he 
thought long—watching the flames leap 
through the pine branches. ‘Listen!’ 
he said to me, after long silence. ‘This 
talk my boy gives me is a big truth from 
our gods. The diver is the emblem of 
our tribes. The eagle is the white men’s 
bird. They worship him on their money 
and on flag poles—even on the buttons 
of their garments. So this is what I 
learn from my boy’s talk. First of all, 
the world is ours, to go where we choose. 
All the lakes we may fish in when we 
like. We hunt where we choose and 
our home is where we wish it to be. 
Then the strong white man comes, as did 
the eagles, and drives us to a reservation, 
which we dare not leave. And this res- 
ervation, like the hole in the ice, is always 
growing smaller, smaller—always smaller 
—till at the end—Lo! only a few poor 
feathers !’”’ 

* * * * * * 

My Indian friend has been gone for 
several years to a Hunting Ground where 
no doubt boundary lines and soldiery are 
unknown. Oftentimes, when my duties 


take me near his resting place, I pause 
for a moment and examine the small 
offerings that have accumulated in the 




















A STAGE RIDE IN THE SIERRAS. 


queer little house which friends have 
erected over the grave. Usually a vari- 
ety of food stuff and a package or two 
of tobacco rest on the small altar. Pagan 
gifts, you may say. Possibly; but flow- 
ers grow in such profusion hereabouts 
that their plucking would mean but little 
labor and no self-denial. So these home- 
ly objects—which cost so much in both 
to these poor people—show by their be- 
ing presented to the departed spirit a 
deeper reverence for the dead, so it seems 
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to me, than would a pyramid of blossoms. 

Yes, poor Indian John is gone; but 
yet he lived to see his old father’s proph- 
ecy come to pass: to see his people 
degenerate before the greed of a few 
whites to a mere handful of poverty 
stricken ghosts of ancient greatness, in 
whose midst consumption and other fell 
diseases are working steadily toward a 
total extinction. Verily, they are but 
the feathers. The bird is dead—dead 
these many years. 


SIERRAS. 


By TERESA MAXWELL CAREY. 


““Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting; 
The river sang below; 
The dim Sierras, fur beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow.—BRET HARTE. 


EVERAL years ago 
we began planning a 
camping trip to the 
mountains of north- 
ern Shasta County in 
California. Glowing 
accounts came to us 
from time -to time 
from relatives who 
were holding down a 
homestead and _ inci- 
dentally superintend- 
ing a band of Angora 
goats in that far- 
away region. They 
had killed deer and 
bear and caught hun- 
dreds of trout, their 
camp being pitched in 
the midst of the wil- 
derness. This then 

was just the place to take an out-and-out 

outing, where the strenuous life could be 
left far behind and the current of events 
would run in unfamiliar channels. Then, 
to Pineland we would go. The very 
name came to have a charmed sound — 
and go we finally did last July. We re- 
ceived explicit directions and lengthy ad- 





vice as to distance, mode of travel and 
paraphernalia — all more or less incor- 
rect, especially the distances. Never 
trust a mountaineer for knowing how 
far it is anywhere, for it’s sure to be 
considerably farther. To us, Pineland 
seemed to be all that country lying in. 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains near where 
Pitt River makes the Big Bend. 

From Nebraska to California was only 
a matter of a few days and uneventful. 
Arriving at Redding, Cal. (which is the 
distributing point for all that northern 
country’s vast mining and lumbering in- 
terests), we went directly to the hotel, 
where all the stage-coaches start out on 
schedule time. The man of the party 
was soon transformed into a hunter, car- 
rying a Winchester and a knapsack, and 
the woman into a mountain climber, 
carrying a fishing rod and a cushion — 
warning having been sent out that the 
stage cushions were anything but soft. 

By the time we were ready it was 6 
p. m. and the stage had pulled up ready 
to start. It was a real old-fashioned ’49 
Rockaby stage on leather springs and 
drawn by great strong horses. We had 
been told the seat by the driver was the 
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favorite one for sightseeing, but to our 
chagrin it was occupied by a native 
woman who, knowing the desirability of 
the place, had anticipated us other pas- 
sengers by getting aboard up-town. We 
climbed into the back seat, feeling that 
our opportunity would surely come and 
it did a little later. The woman spoke 
to the driver of a sideache she was sub- 
ject to and “Would he please drive 
carefully over the rough places?” He 
bowed politely and with a twinkle in his 
eye replied, “ Yes, Madam.” A good 
stage driver is a picturesque figure and 
this one proved to be the best on that 
line. We had hardly arranged ourselves 
and baggage when he jumped lightly to 
his seat, and, gathering the lines loosely 
in his left hand and twirling the whip in 
his right, flicked the heads of the horses. 
There was a report like unto the crack 
of a rifle and the horses gave a bound 
and were away on a dead run. We were 
lifted bodily out of our places and set 
down again as suddenly, panting for 
breath. This breakneck speed was kept 
up for miles over a stretch of valley level 
as a floor, across the Sacramento River 
and on to where the road branches to 
Delamar, where there are gold and cop- 
per mines. Almost before we were com- 
fortably settled in our seats we were 
drawing up at a shake shanty with the 
musical name Palo Cedro for its post- 
office. A jolly little man beamed out to 
meet us. The mail bags were soon ex- 
changed and we were once more on our 
way again. 

Some drivers are at their best when 
they have a party of tourists who are 
really interested. Ours was pleased to 
tell many tales of pioneer days — short 
histories of a deserted mine or of some 
recent find — and, as a matter of fact, we 
were passing through some of the rich- 
est mineral districts of the State. Of 
course we could only be hastily intro- 
duced to the natural features, but this 
driver fully justified our estimate of Cali- 
fornia veracity. It seems Uncle Sam 
was only responsible for the mail on that 
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road — express being considered too 
much of a risk. All packages too large 
for the mail were entrusted to the stage 
driver, with no other guarantee than his 
well-known honesty. 

The trip is made at night, from June 
to November, on this line, owing to the 
heat in the valley, though some roads 
run a day route also. When we started 
the sun was beating down fiercely on the 
dusty road, for it was an unusually 
warm July day, but by the time the sun 
had gone down a cool breeze sprang up. 
The nights are always cool here and the 
moon shines her allotted time every 
month. She was certainly with us in all 
her glory that night. 

The road curved around, down and 
across Cow Creek and then abruptly 
climbed out again. From there on, runs 
were being made and Bear, Deer and 
many other creeks were crossed. A 
sweep to the right off the main road was 
made to an old mining town called Mill- 
ville, concerning whose early history 
many interesting stories are told. 

Going down into a little valley called 
Oak Run, we glided along on smooth 
roads for a while, till we came to a 
meadow dotted with hay-stacks and 
drew up at a large barn to change 
horses. Every one changed places, ex- 
cepting the native woman beside the 
driver. Away we went again and were 
soon ascending the foothills, for the tim- 
ber was larger and the manzanita trees 
fresher than they had been. It was soon 
apparent that there would be no getting 
settled that night. The cushion had been 
placed on the seat, but it wouldn’t stay 
“put.” Every conceivable position was 
tried, but it was impossible to keep our 
seats. The Schoolma’am suggested sit- 
ting on the floor and trying to sleep by 
resting one’s head on the seat, but it 
wouldn’t work. And there never was a 
time or place in that stage that night 
where even a cat-nap could be taken. 

About midnight Oak Run Post-office 
was reached, where we took lunch. 


While the postmistress sorted the mail, 
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the driver acted as host, taking her place 
at the head of the table and pouring the 
coffee and making it pleasant for every 
one. He told us stories of the notorious 
outlaw Black Bart, who was in the habit 
of holding up stages in that locality and 
just ahead of us was one of his favorite 
spots. Then he related how one time 
the County Superintendent (who was a 
woman) was driving along, and, making 
a sudden turn in the road, came upon a 
striking scene. Two men were standing 
with hands up and overall legs slipped 
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by a lone highwayman carrying an axe, 
—which, we were told, was his only 
weapon. 

By the time lunch was over, the 
woman who had occupied the seat by the 
driver said she would exchange places 
with me, but I had also changed my 
mind. The man tourist gladly took her 
place and we plunged into the darkness 
again. Where the road turned off to 
the mines a U. S. Express messenger 
had been killed a short time before, while 
taking money to pay off the men. The 














THE START.—“All Aboard for Pineland!"’ 





over their heads, while a highwayman 
was going through their pockets. The 
Superintendent was told to halt and re- 
main where she was till he was through, 
and then, when he passed round the 
bend in the road, she could tell the men 
and go on. She was not molested. It 
was said Black Bart often stopped at 
some lone shanty for a breakfast, leav- 
ing a $5.00 bill for pay, and that he was 
never known to rob a woman. After we 
heard this we were hoping to be held up 


bandit had placed a signal on the road, 
so that he would know when the stage 
passed a given point, and he was ready 
for it. When asked to halt, the driver 
whipped up his horses, while the messen- 
ger began to shoot at the robber. A 
number of shots were fired by both sides. 
The stage got away but the messenger 
received a fatal wound. 

That driver knew he had a tenderfoot 
beside him, tingling for a little fun, and 
proceeded to give him a sample of fast 
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and furious driving. He cracked the 
whip around the ears of the horses, 
fairly splitting the night air, and leaned 
over in a more careless attitude than 
ever. It was not so with the man beside 
him, who was ashamed to ask to be 
tied on. This was done sometimes to 
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braced our feet against the opposite seat, 
clung to the side straps, stood up and sat 
down. We went down some mountain 
slopes like the horses were running 
away. Some one remarked that that was 
pretty fast driving. ‘ Yes,’ said the 
driver, * I’m making up lost time.” We 














‘“*Our road led in and out and around trees over two hundred feet tall."’ 





women and children when going around 
dangerous places. He clung desperately 
to the sides of the seats, pretending to 
enjoy it. Those down behind were 
vainly endeavoring to keep from a gen- 
eral smash-up. We clung to each other, 


noticed when his run ended that we were 
a half-hour ahead of time. The place 
was Bullskin Hill. We were now in the 
big lumber district, for soon the lights 
on Round Mountain were visible, though 
it was miles away. This is where a com- 

















A STORM AT SEA. 


pany has big saw-mills. Before we got 
to Buzzards’ Roost the horses seemed to 
be climbing straight up. The timber was 
considerably larger than any we had yet 
seen. At the Roost we all got out to 
shake off our drowsiness. Truly, this 
post-office was well-named, for we surely 
had flown to get there. It was now 3 
o'clock and no one had attempted to 
sleep, but from that on to daylight we 
had to keep watching each other to keep 
from falling out. Once the stage stopped 
and the driver hopped down to give us a 
drink from a spring gushing from the 
side of the mountain. It was the best 
water we ever tasted and from there on 
it was like the nectar of the Gods — 
sweet and cool, always yielding a satis- 
fying drink. 

At half-past 4 we pulled in to Creek 
Station, where breakfast was being pre- 
pared for us. A tame deer came slip- 
ping its nose into our hand for sugar. 
We were now in a land of wild game. 
After washing ourselves at the pump, 
breakfast was announced. All had rave- 
nous appetites and did ample justice to 
ham and eggs, fried potatoes, fresh apple 
sauce and delicious coffee. Two more 
stage lines verged from this place — one 
stage being driven by a woman. In fact, 
all the post-offices, stores and ranches 
and many herds of sheep and goats were 
looked after by women, the men being 
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away in the mines or lumber 
where wages were high. 

It came my turn to sit with the driver, 
and as it was nearly daylight before we 
got away from the creek I had a fine 
view of the new country, where not a 
tree has as yet been cut. My companion 
was left all alone in the back part and 
rattled around like a single pea in a pod. 
From there on there was a new driver 
and a fresh team. When he found this 
was my first trip and first experience in 
front, he was eager to show me the best 
and fastest driving. It was now broad 
day and what a transformation a night 
had made! Pineland, sure enough! The 
sun was just topping the hillside pines 
and the cool, sweet breezes blowing 
through them made the blood go racing 
through the veins. 

Our road led in and out and around 
trees over 200 feet tall. Great magnifi- 
cent sugar pines, yellow pines and the 
fir and the oak — all silently waiting for 
commerce to reach them. The horses 
were put to the limit of their speed down 
a steep grade over Hatchet Creek —a 
famous trout stream — and then we were 
left by the wayside, to walk on alone and 
find the camp, which we did — and life 
in Pineland began. Nothing could have 
prepared us so well for camp life as that 
picturesque night stage ride that led up 
to it. 


camps 








SEA. 


By DAN DE FOE. 


a2 Hil diminutive steamship, 

Baltic, sailed from Pensa- 
cola, bound for Havana, on 
Dec. 3d, 1906; and after a 
series of vicissitudes, pecu- 
liar in many ways, arrived 
at the Cuban port on the 
third day thereafter. 

There were in our party two ladies 
and three gentlemen—all residents of 
Colorado—and, like myself, all more or 





less unused to the sudden sidesteps of 
the solemn sounding sea. 

As we lost sight of the Florida Keys 
and really “stood out to sea,” as the 
sailors say, the sky was an arch of bluest 
turquoise and the ocean a limitless plain 
of polished opal—rich, mellow, limpid 
and translucent. The prow of our swift- 
sailing vessel cut the sea into arches of 
foam and spray and our rudder left. be- 
hind us on the floor of the ocean a tremu- 
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lous wake whose undulating troughs and 
swells swept gracefully to the horizon we 
were leaving. 

There was no wind at any time and 
before we had sailed many knots it was 
noticeable that a refreshing breeze from 
the north-northwest had at first consid- 
erably lulled and at length died away to 
a dead calm. Though, in the month of 
December, the atmosphere seemed to be- 
come thick and stifling. As the setting 
sun dropped behind the western wall of 
the vast waste of waters, a suddenly- 
appearing cloud-bank—heavy, black and 
ominous—betokened a tropical storm 
bearing down upon us from the south- 
southeast. 

Among the passengers, at first, there 
was no fear or apprehension; but when 
the brass-uniformed Captain began to 
give orders—quiet enough, to be sure, 
but quick and snappy—to his inferior 
officers and they in turn repeated the 
same to the sailors; when the clouds in 
the east rose higher, and the calm fell 
more dark and deathlike and one by one 
the glinting stars were blotted out, leav- 
ing darkness on the face of the deep; and 
every soul except the working crew was 
ordered to get below decks, it was plain 
to the veriest landsman there that we 
were to have a storm at sea. 

Hiding behind a coii of cable, to evade 
the Captain’s order and gain an oppor- 
tunity to witness what might follow, I 
soon had the pleasure, mingled with the 
fear and the pain, of experiencing all the 
ebbs and the flows, the pleasures and the 
terrors of a genuine, full-fledged tropical 
storm upon the ocean. 

It came upon us suddenly but it seemed 
an eternity before it left. Scarcely had 
the inky darkness dropped upon us, shut- 
ting out sight of ship and sky and sea, 
when the rocking of the vessel and the 
moan and murmur of the waters betok- 
ened the horrors of the hurricane ahead. 
It struck us with the suddenness and 
force of an explosion in a mine. Scarce- 
ly had the sturdy vessel begun to rise and 
fall in response to the undulations of the 
oncoming waves, when the wind tore 
through stacks and rigging with shrieks 
weird and startling—followed by a flash 
that split the darkness with a white gash 
of flame and a crash of thunder that 
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numbed the senses for a moment; then 
rolled and reverberated and reeled away 
over the churning sea with echoes inde- 
scribable. Save for the intermittent 
snatches of sea and sky made visible by 
the lightning’s glare, all was the blackest 
of darkness—all was deafening, benumb- 
ing, confusing noises—all was the most 
dreadful and dejecting chaos. There was 
no sense as of going ahead, no knowledge 
of the points of the compass, no feeling 
indicating whether the ship might be 
right-side-up or top-side-down—whether 
she was still bravely riding the bosom of 
the deep or ignominiously going to the 
bottom out of way of the wind and the 
waves. Flash followed flash; crash 
doubled upon crash; light followed dark- 
ness and darkness as suddenly swallowed 
up and engulfed the light. The sea 
rocked and rolled half-dubiously, half- 
drunkenly. The ship tossed and reeled 
and groaned, as if every joint and socket 
was in pain. No human being was in 
sight. No sound of a human voice was 
anywhere to be heard. Without an in- 
stant’s warning, after an alarming thun- 
derburst, avalanches of spray were hurled 
over the bulwarks and the rain came 
down in sheets and torrents. 

But why try to convey a realization of 
the infinitely terrible? Why attempt an 
adequate description of the absolutely 
indescribable? The darkness, the light- 
nings, the swinging, the swaying, the 
fearsome noises, the swashing and wash- 
ing of the waves, the ear-splitting thun- 
derbursts and eye-blasting glares of elec- 
tric flame, followed by intervals of most 
suffocating and appalling darkness— 
imagine them if you can. These and 
other horrors held sway until late in the 
night. Exactly when the tumult ceased, 
I shall never know. I was so drenched 
with rain, so impressed, so subdued, so 
glad to see an end of all that pande- 
monium, that it never once occurred to 
me to consult my watch. 

The storm went as suddenly as it came. 
Within five minutes after the last thun- 
derbolt, the wind lulled and within ten 
the moon was capping the swells of the 
sea with scintillations of sparkling silver. 
The ship slowed to a steady roll and I 
rolled into a steady berth, where I 
dreamed it all over again in a nervous 
and fitful slumber. 




















IN THE MISSISSIPPI LOWLANDS. 


By CHARLES ASKINS. 


SE wasn’t a typical Meth- 
odist preacher, because he 
weighed 300 pounds and 
possessed a rollicking, in- 
fectious laugh. That laugh 
may have made him a bet- 
ter preacher or a worse 
one; it certainly caused you to sympa- 
thize with him—recklessly, when he told 
a humorous story (which he did) ; faith- 
fully, when he wasn’t preaching and his 
sermons were short. The preacher liked 
to hunt. It was his only hobby; he did 
not deny it, but told of his hunting 
specifically. We are going to relate one 
of his hunting stories. He was said to 
be a good man, a good preacher, and a 
good hunter; if this story indicates that 
he possessed any imagination, it must 
have been a good imagination to be in 
keeping. Here is one of the stories, 
without the laugh, which alone would 
have kept you in touch with a dryer 
story than any of his. 

“T used to live at Indianola, Miss., 
in the swamp country. It is the most 
famous section for big game of all the 
Mississippi Lowlands from Cairo to the 
Gulf. Despite the fact that the Presi- 
dent failed to get his robe, bear are plen- 
tiful, also deer, turkeys, panther, wild- 
cats, wolves, wild-fowl, and even quail 
in the cleared spots. Generally speak- 
ing, the hunting is not easy, because you 
can only get through the cane by follow- 
ing the nigger paths or those made by 
the game. Most of the big game is killed 
before the hounds, the sportsman cut- 
ting about through the cane on horse- 
back and heading it off, but he may take 
a stand and wait and I was especially 
good at the waiting. There is a good 
deal of a fisherman-like fun, too, in tak- 
ing a stand, where a game trail crosses 


a nigger path and just shooting what- 
ever comes to you. I liked that. The 
rivers and water courses had wide bars 
of sand, traced and tracked by birds and 
beasts, telling stories that any man could 
read, even if he knew Latin and Greek 
better than he did English. I could read 
these stories and it was my special forte 
to watch them being written in the sand 
from some shady place under a live-oak 
tree. 

“There was one of those big old gob- 
blers near Indianola—one of the kind 
famous in every turkey neighborhood, 
that every hunter who can ‘ Keouk!’ a 
turkey call is ambitious to kill. Of 
course most of the hunters failed, or the 
turkey would have died before earning 
his notoriety. The gobbler couldn’t be 
still-hunted; he couldn’t be baited; he 
couldn’t be called—all these methods of 
turkey killing had failed repeatedly. I 
made up my mind that the only chance 
to get this veteran Lombard was to 
‘roost’ him and salute him with my 
old cannon when he awakened. 

“T knew where the turkey used; so, 
putting on a pair of waders, I sloshed 
about the swamp all the afternoon, lo- 
cating him and then waiting for him to 
go to roost. You know a turkey like 
that will roost high and always over 
water: the noise made by a big gobbler 
flying up can be heard a half-mile as 
he beats the air and strikes against the 
limbs. I heard his flight and from my 
knowledge of the swamp could select 
the very clump of trees in which he 
would be found in the morning. Any 
man who has tried will bear me out that 
it is never so easy to be up and off at 3 
o’clock in the morning as you thought it 
would be the night before, but I was at 
the edge of the swamp long before day- 
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light. Wading through the shallow 
water, I heard something softly follow- 
ing, and of course I stopped to listen 
and equally of course the thing stopped 
—whatever it was. I would stop and 
the soft splashing after me would cease; 
by and by in one of the pauses the ani- 
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squall, at which the turkey gobbled and 
I felt my way on, both relieved and 
elated. 

“The turkey was in a large cypress 
tree and under this a great log was 
lying, upon which I crawled, and 
thought I had my turkey. It was still 











‘*Wading through the shallow water, I heard something softly following, 
and of course I stopped to listen."’ 





mal purred like a big cat, and that is 
what it was—a panther. I wished | 
wasn’t there or that the panther wasn’t 
there, but I wanted that turkey and went 
on. When I reached deeper water the 
scoundrel stopped with a little low 


too dark to shoot—just at the darkest 
time before daylight that you have all 
heard about. Sitting upon one end oi 
the log, I dimly saw a dark figure 
crouched upon the other end. Here was 
trouble. Was it a bear? I thought so, 



























but it might be a man; others were anx- 
ious to kill that gobbler as well as my- 
self. If I shot at the bear I might kill 
a man, and on the other hand he was 
liable to take me for a bear. If I spoke 
to him and it wasn’t a man, the bear 
would slide off the tree into the dark- 
ness and the turkey would fly away. I 
wondered if he wouldn’t hit me right in 
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off the log into the water, making a 
noise which caused the turkey to rise on 
his perch, so that I could see his head 
and neck, at which I fired with my load 
of squirrel shot. The gobbler came 
straight down, whacking the limbs as 
he fell and the bear Whoof! whoofed! 
as he lumbered away into the dark 
swamp. 
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“I could speculate upon next week's sermon and watch a flock ducks in the river-—— 
mostly I watched the ducks.”’ 





the stomach; probably he was reasoning 
just as I was, but he might suddenly 
conclude that it was a sure-enough bear. 
I wanted the turkey and waited. I had 
18 buck-shot in one barrel of my gun— 
plenty to kill a bear if they didn’t ‘ bust’ 
the gun, but too many to put through a 
man. I speculated as to how the other 
fellow’s gun was loaded. The bear slid 


“One day I went bear hunting. Find- 
ing an opening on the river where a bear 
path led to a sand-bar and on to the 
Sunflower River, I sat down with my 
back to a tree, the rifle across my knees, 
and waited for the bear to come for a 
drink. It was very comfortable with 
my back to that tree, for it was October 
and the tree had moss upon it; while 
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awaiting Bruin’s own good time to drink, 
I could speculate upon next week’s ser- 
mon and watch a flock of ducks in the 
river—mostly I watched the ducks. 
“Bears are rather peculiar animals 
and our naturalists, who do the writing 
about them, do not have an opportunity 
to sit with their backs to a tree and 
watch them as often as they should. We 
have all read of every bear that finds a 
bear scratched tree rearing up and leav- 
ing his mark upon it; this is supposed 
to be done by the male bears, the one 
that can reach the highest being recog- 








‘* When I fired, he jumped straight up in the air.’’ 





nized as the boss of that neck of the 
woods ; however, old hunters tell us that 
the females scratch the tree also, which 
has not been accounted for. Further- 
more, if two bears pass through a woods, 
when traveling where there is not a sign 
of a path, both will take exactly the 
same course through the timber. When 
following a bear trail, too, every bear 
treads exactly in the steps of the ones 
that had gone before, until they cut the 
tracks down several inches deep, never 
one of them missing step. 

“T could hear my bear thrashing 
around in the cane along in the after- 
noc», He seemed to be taking plenty of 
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time about coming down to drink but I 
said to myself: ‘ You can’t get me that 
way, old fellow. I’ve got all the time 
you have and maybe more, because I 
will probably live longer.’ The shadows 
extended down to the river from the 
other side, the ducks flew away, the bear 
still snapped the cane not far from me 
but failed to show his black head in the 
path. 

“Maybe I went to sleep and maybe I 
didn’t, you will never be able to prove it 
by me; but I had sat like an old greyish- 
black stump a long time, the weather 
wasn’t too hot and it wasn’t too cool and 
the wind fanned me more pleasantly 
than any electric contrivance that was 
ever invented. Of a sudden I noticed a 
long heavy limb that overhung the sand- 
bar, 40 yards above me, quiver a trifle. 
The next moment the long tail and one 
leg of a panther hung down from it, fol- 
lowed by the other leg, until the whole 
of the animal was in view, hanging by 
his front feet. The panther turned his 
head and looked down, as though sizing 
up the situation; then dropped lightly 
to the ground. It was a new thing to 
me, as I thought a panther would show 
his athletic ability by springing down in 
style. The big cat stretched himself, 
yawned and started slowly for the river 
with the tip of his tail dragging upon the 
sand. 

“T was not out for panther, but bear, 
and I never liked to shoot the things I 
didn’t start after. I wondered if the 
beast had been up in that tree all the 
time and had finally forgotten that I was 
there when I failed to move for so long, 
or whether he had simply become con- 
temptuous of the old stump of a fat man. 
Maybe he had climbed the tree while I 
was—well, resting. He went down to 
the river and drank long, for a cat. My 
rifle was an old .50-calibre Sharps sin- 
gle-shot. When I borrowed it I asked 
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its owner if it would kill a bear. ‘ Why, 
Parson,’ he said, ‘ that gun would kill the 
Devil if you could hit him.’ Remember- 
ing this, and not without some misgiv- 
ings if the single load failed to kill, I 
held for the middle of the panther and 
fired. He jumped straight up into the 
air, I thought about 10 feet high, and 
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fell so dead he hardly clawed the sand 
after he struck. It is so easy to kill a 
panther when the beast walks out in the 
open not 50 yards away and stands still 
while you have a dead rest with your 
back to a big mossy tree and you have 
a gun that would kill the Devil if you 
hit him.” 


THE BIG GAME OF THE TEXAS BORDER. 


By HARRY VAN DEMARK. 


OME ten or twelve years ago it was 
by no means difficult, for one who 
knew where to go and how to hunt, 

to get excellent shooting in Western 
Texas, and this is true of the present— 
though in a far lesser degree. So late 
as 1895 large game was there moder- 
ately abundant (with the exception of the 
buffalo, which had long since been cx- 
terminated), but the bones of which were 
still found, bleaching in the sun—ghastly 
evidences of man’s sordid and selfish 
policy. The condition of the earth, with 
little or no rain-fall, has done a great 
deal toward keeping the game intact in 
this section of the State. The country 
is barren, and the want of irrigation 
makes but a forest of mesquite and cha- 
parral where, under more favorable cir- 
cumstances, would lie some of the most 
productive farms and ranches in the 
Lone Star State. 

It is hard to realize that beyond the 
Pecos River lies a part of Texas as big 
as all New England, leaving off Maine. 
And it is a country full of the freaks of 
Nature—wild and ruggedly picturesque, 
almost beyond the imagination. 

Leaving the little station of Van Horn 
in El Paso County, one strikes almost 
due north into the Sierra Diablo Moun- 
tains, following for a distance of some 
20 miles a trail worn smooth by the tread 
of many cattle. Here one sees the fa- 
mous ledge of blood-red sandstone which 
overhangs a deep ravine leading into the 


foothills. It projects outward from 50 
to 100 feet and is probably 150 feet in 
height. Under this massive roof one 
can walk for five or six miles. An army 
could be sheltered here in perfect safety ; 
for nothing short of an earthquake 
could dislodge the rocks, so firmly are 
they implanted in the earth. At the 
upper end of this almost enclosed ravine 
rises a natural monument. It is of rock, 
and at a first glance reminds one of the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, though of much 
larger diameter. Built up, strata by 
strata, it reaches the enormous height 
of 278 feet, or half the height of the 
Washington Monument. The stratifica- 
tion of the monument gives it all the 
appearance of rock, laid course upon 
course by human hands. The base is 
100 feet square and the top tapers to 
about 50 feet. 

Still pursuing a northward course, the 
hunter finally sights the main range of 
the Sierra Diablo Mountains, which are 
not unlike the Catskills or the Adiron- 
dacks, except for their almost barren 
slopes. Here, in the wildest and rugged- 
est part of this great State, is the Diablo 
Cafion, where at one time more deer 
could be seen than anywhere else in the 
country. There were literally thousands 
of them—the accumulation of years when 
the foot of a white man was never 
planted on the soil of the cafion or its 
environs. To the Pueblo Indians, who 
formerly roamed this country, el Cafion 
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del Diablo was sacred and within its 
precincts no killing was permitted. As 
a rule, the Indians did not visit the place, 
and, with a grunt of dissent, would sim- 
ply shrug their shoulders when tempted 
by white men to lead them to the spot. 
But in the tribe were several who seemed 
to have formed a secret clique, and they 
had a right to enter the cajion, and, in 
fact, exercised a kind of guardianship 
over it. But the Pueblos have long since 
taken themselves to other climes. 
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many times and never suspect its pres- 
ence. Many years ago the Indians cov- 
ered these places with dry hides, but 
they have long since disappeared. 
Diablo Cafion is eight miles long, sur- 
rounded by almost insurmountable preci- 
pices and reached only by difficult trails; 
but the traveler who makes the trip is at 
once repaid by the abundance of bear 
and deer which are found here. Occa- 
sionally a bob-cat is stirred from his lair, 
but these animals are more plentiful in 

















OUR CAMPING OUTFIT. 


Thirty Miles from the Nearest Railroad. 





To the white man visiting the cafion, a 
good supply of water is necessary, for 
this important commodity is not found 
within the rocky walls or even near them, 
with the exception of secret springs 
which at times burst forth from the 
rocks, in many instances only to sink 
into the ground again after running but 
a short distance. This seems to be a 
great trick with the water courses 
through this region, so that a white man 
can pass within a few feet of a spring 


Eastern Texas, along the densely wooded 
shores of the San Jacinto River. Wild 
turkeys are also found within the cajion’s 
depths, but it has grown to be a favorite 
hunting ground for bear and is seldom 
associated with any other animal. Large 
wolves have also been seen within its 
confines. It is one of the few places in 
Western Texas recognized as a rendez- 
vous for the black bear. Here he may 
be found in all his glory. There is noth- 
ing extraordinary about him—quite the 




















contrary. The black bear of Diablo 
Cafion is the ordinary black bear of 
North America. Sometimes he weighs 
as low as 200 Ibs. and occasionally he 
will tilt the scales at from 500 to 600, 
but 300 Ibs. is a fair average. Dogs play 
no inconsiderable part in the hunts, and 
the bear dog of Western Texas is, in 
himself, a character. Usually five dogs 
are carried—a leader or start dog and 
four ordinary hunters; or, if the hunting 
party be large, eight or nine. The start 
dog is a monster hound, containing a 
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may be depended upon to get what the 
party is hunting for. 

Bruin is sometimes found in an aper- 
ture in the rocks, but more often in one 
of the dark thickets with which the cafion 
abounds. These thickets are absolutely 
impenetrable to the human eye. It is 
doubtful if a man could crawl into one 
without serious damage from cactus 
thorns—an experience no hunter is anx- 
ious to undergo. Then, again, were the 
hunter able to get well into the thicket, 
he would necessarily be on the defence 











OUR PACK OF WEST 


TEXAS BEAR DOGS. 





strain of cur, from 2 to 6 years of age, 
with an instinct well-trained to nose 
Bruin from his lair without ceremony. 
He has an unfailing scent, and, once he 
strikes a trail, he will never leave it until 
the bear is dead or is found to be so far 
ahead that the chase is called off by the 
hunters. These bear dogs are fastened 
together, two and two, with the excep- 
tion of the start dog, who is allowed to 
roam at will. The ordinary hounds, if 


given their way, would probably chase 
off after a bird or a rabbit, but the leader 


from the start and would be open to a 
surprise from Bruin, who moves rather 
quickly, once he has made up his mind, 
and rushes an adversary with savage 
force when cornered. In many parts of 
the thicket the sage-brush is so thick that 
it is barely possible for the hunter to 
bring his weapon into a position for fir- 
ing. Here is where the start dog gets 
in his fine work. Nosing into the thicket; 
followed closely by his mates, in spite of 
the pricks of the dreaded cactus, he noses 
Bruin out in a hurry, and if the thicket 
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has been well surrounded, some one will 
surely get a chance to drop him in his 
tracks before many minutes have elapsed. 
If the bear be so lucky as to escape, the 
dogs are off in a bunch on his trail— 
many times running neck and neck, in 
their eagerness to be the first to attack 
him. 

Dogs are seldom run two days in suc- 
cession during a bear hunt. Unlike a 
deer, Bruin keeps as closely as possible 
to the thick undergrowth, which, in time, 
lacerates even a dog’s tough hide to such 
an extent that he often becomes too care- 
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it is only a matter of a few years until 
the bears of Western Texas will be ex- 
terminated, so persistently have sports- 
men camped on their trails during the 
past two years. With the passing of 
Bruin, there will be nothing but deer left 
to console the hunter, and it is not un- 
likely that a few years more will see the 
finish of these coveted animals. Prairie- 
dogs and mountain kangaroos—a name 
given a little animal resembling the 
squirrel—are not large enough to make 
it interesting for the up-to-date sports- 
man. The small blacktail deer is still 
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OUR CAMP IN THE FOOTHILLS. 


Near the Sierra Diablo Mountains. 





ful to be effective until the scratches heal, 
when he is ready for battle again. Dogs 
often become footsore during a long 
chase and have been known to keep a 
camping party awake all night with their 
mournful howls. They are also often 
injured by the bear. To guard against 
this, however, hunters sometimes empty 
their guns into Bruin at close range, kill- 
ing him instantly. Dogs are seldom 
injured except when the bear is wound- 
ed, and, as a consequence, unusually 
savage. 

A well-known West Texas hunter who 
resides in El Paso told me recently that 


plentiful, not only in the Sierra Diablo 
Mountains but in the Van Horn, Veija 
and Cuesta del Burro Ranges to the 
south, and they are even known to in- 
habit the cafions in the neighborhood of 
Devil’s River and as far south as Eagle 
Pass. 

A prominent ranchman of Terlingua 
is responsible for the statement that there 
is a herd of white deer in the Valley of 
the Rio Grande and its tributary streams 
below Terlingua. He, in company with 
a Mexican cowboy employed on his 
ranch, ran into the animals on a trip to 
Tornillo Creek, killed one of them and 
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brought its skin home to prove his asser- 
tion. It is his belief that this is an 
entirely different species from the com- 
mon blacktail deer which roam the west- 
ern section of the State. The locality 
where the deer were seen is far removed 
from human habitation and has been 
visited only on rare occasions by Amer- 
icans. Even the Mexican cowboy has 
avoided this stretch of country, except 
when forced to enter its confines in 
search of stray cattle. Keeping well in 
the deep recesses of the cafions, the deer 
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pure white, with not a semblance of nat- 
ural discoloring of the hair. The animals 
were comparatively tame when ap- 
proached but had apparently never seen 
a human being. When first seen, there 
were five in the bunch and they were 
speeding swiftly toward the hunters 
through the chaparral. The ranchman 
shot at only one, bringing it down with 
a single bullet. The rest of the herd 
turned and ran and were soon lost to 
sight around a bend in the cafion wall. 
The cafion of Tornillo Creek, like all 

















A THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUND BLACK BEAR. 


Killed in Diablo Canyon. 





apparently thrive on the rough grass and 
shrubs which grow along the steep walls 
and on the side of the hills. In this 
respect they seem to be related to the 
Mexican mountain goat. Occasionally 
one or two of the deer will stray from 
the herd, and this no doubt accounts for 
the report, often circulated, that a white 
deer has been killed. They are evidently 
of a distinct species and not freaks of 
Nature as many suppose. That they are 
of a pure strain of blood, is shown by 
the fact that the one recently shot was 


streams tributary to the Rio Grande 
through the Pecos country and below, is 
very precipitous and runs down close to 
where it empties into the larger stream. 
It would be difficult for the animals to 
get out of the cafion without running into 
the open ranch country to the east, and 
this may account for the fact that they 
are found here exclusively. For the ani- 
mal that can subsist on the coarse shrubs 
and grasses which cover this region, it 
is a natural game preserve and one likely 
to endure for many years to come. 
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GOING COONING. 


By WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW. 


Right well do I recall those nights of days now long goneby, 

In autumn when the whip poor-will had long since hushed his cry, 

An’ fire-bugs in the marshes then no longer flashed their spark— 

Those chill, crisp nights o’ autumn-time were clear an’ still an’ dark: 
When crickets chirped the whole night through and katydids scratched too, 
And over in the leafless woods would sound the hoot-owl’s “ Whoo!”’ 
When stars were blinkin’ coldly an’ thar warn’t any moon— 

Those nights were when we fellers used ter go a-huntin’ coon. 


A lantern shining brightly, a good old dog er two, 

A gun perhaps, er maybe we might have ‘long quite a few— 

But ’twarn’t necessary—the fun war jes’ ter climb 

An’ shake old Mister Coon right off his limb—then watch the time 
The pups’d have a-killin’ him, er gettin’ scratched an’ chawed, 

An’ sometimes end in turr’ble shape, all torn an’ bit an’ clawed. 

I recollect when our old Tan got good an’ licked one night— 

I never did see sich a coon er sich ez war his fight! — 

Bigger than any spaniel dog an’ friskier than a pup, 

We all thought jest erbout that time our old Tan’s time war up! 


*Twar down by Holler’s cornfield that we chanced ter coon thet night; 
*Twar jest ez black ez black pine pitch; thar warn’t nary light 
A-shining out the whole world through, it seemed, an’ ’twar that still 
We heard one late fall frog a-calling way off down Jones’s rill. 

Thar warn’t e’en a breath o’ air a-stirring through the trees 

Down ’long the creek, an’ seemed ter me my blood’d all but freeze 
Whenever that old screech-owl’d hit up his fiendish quiver, 

That echoed all down through the woods ez though the timber’d shiver. 


Jim an’ me, we had old Tan, a lantern—that war all; 

We hit the ficld, Tan struck a scent an’ let out his old bawl. 
Away he went a bellerin’—woods’ echoes callin’ back— 

An’ Jim an’ me we knew right well he had a good fresh track. 
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We crossed the field—then clumb the fence an’ down ter the ravine; 
That coon put up the fastest chase that I have ever seen. 

We struck the woods an’ follered ‘long, a-clamb’rin’ over logs, 

An’ through the brush a-scramblin’, ez though we too were dogs, 
Until we struck the pasture edge—old Tan way on ahead 

War baying loud enough, it seemed, ter surely raise the dead. 


’Twar thar he treed—a big tall ash—old Tan he let us know; 

He barked an’ growled an’ whined an’ tried ter climb the tree also. 
’Twar Jim clumb up—he sure could shin a tree jes’ like a squirrel— 
He give that limb a powerful shake—the coon jest made one whirl 
An’ landed on the ground all-fours—old Tan he nailed him quick: 
That coon nailed Tan in half the time—ZJ/ say/ that coon war slick! 
He grabbed old Tan right by the nose; old Tan let out a yelp; 
When Jim come crawling down the tree, we both jumped in ter help. 


But mighty little we could do. 


That coon jest scrapp:d an’ fit 


Till poor old Tan war all cleaned up, all ripped an’ bruised an’ bit. 
Well, that old coon skedaddled off, an’ mighty glad, I bet, 

Ter git away—I now Tan war; he never did forget 

His trouncin’ from that great coon fight—an’ ter his dyin’ day 

He allers lets a scrappin’ coon have jest erbout its way. 


BIRD O’ FREEDOM. 


By S. B. HACKLEY. 


FALERT and watchful, Bird 
@ ©’ Freedom sat in the tow- 
ering dead top of the light- 
gq ning-scarred hickory that 
overlooked the muddy, 
Sa, Swirling waters of Big Ot- 
ter River, awaiting the 
flock of ducks that were accustomed to 
settle on the stream at that point on 
February mornings. Further up-stream, 
but sufficiently near to hear his call for 
her assistance when the ducks should 
appear, the great eagle’s mate rested in 
the top of a giant sycamore, making 
plans for additions to their home in its 
branches—the home they had built six 
years before and which every spring 
they had strengthened and repaired un- 
til it had become an immense structure, 
strong enough to sustain the weight of 
a man. 

Bird o’ Freedom was not so occupied 
with watching the river that he could 
not make an occasional survey of the 








pasture field that, green with sprouting 
grass, sloped upward from the timber- 
fringed river. Presently his keen eye 
caught sight of the approaching figures 
of two men, one of whom carried a gun. 
No gun had ever been pointed at Bird 
o’ Freedom or his mate. Old Neil Gra- 
ham, from the day the pair had chosen 
a site for a home on his farm, held them 
in great veneration. ‘“ The eagles ’mind 
me,” he was wont to say, “o’ the girt 
eagles o’ Strathspey’s Rock, nigh the old 
home in Scotland.” For their sake he 
left the thick fringe of timber on the 
river uncut, even when every farmer 
about him had cut his woodlands; and, 
fearing his wrath, no hunter in the Blue 
Grass ever dared risk a shot at the great 
birds. 

Many a time Bird o’ Freedom had 
stolen from an unwary hunter ducks and 
partridges that his gun had killed or 
maimed, and often he had seen a hawk 
fall at a report and a puff of smoke. He 
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well knew what a gun would do, and, 
though not afraid, he watched the new- 
comers narrowly. 

When the hunters were within two 
hundred feet of the scarred hickory, to 
the horror of the watching eagle, the 
young man with the gun raised his 
weapon and pointed it toward the syca- 
more and at the eagle, dreaming with 
eyes downcast, in its top. Bird o’ Free- 
dom’s cry of warning was too late. With 
a shrill screech of pain his mate fell to 
the ground, her right wing broken. She 
flapped her sound wing at the approach 
of her captors and fought them furiously 
with beak and talons, but to no avail. 
Bird o’ Freedom looked on, powerless 
to aid his mate, and when he saw her 
defeat, with a piercing cry of despair 
and grief, he took flight. For many 
days after her capture, piteous and 
mournful screams were heard about the 
river fields. Bird o’ Freedom bewailed 
the sudden and cruel death of his mate. 

How was he to know that, a mile 
away, in the yard of a brick house sur- 
rounded by transplanted pines, stood an 
enclosed shed, lighted by a wide win- 
dow, and that in this shed she lived, a 
rebellious captive? 

“Old Bird o’ Freedom seems to be in 
distress!” And the owner of the land 
on the side of the river opposite the 
eagle’s nest, washing his face and hands 
one day at noon, paused to listen, a towel 
half-way to his dripping face. 

“Of course he is,” said the rugged 
visitor sitting on the porch; “ they’ve 
robbed him of his mate.” 

“Who?” quickly asked the first 
speaker. 

“Why, the young fellow that moved 
into old Neil Graham’s house last 
week to keep bachelor’s hall (like Neil 
did for 60 years) and what does he do 
the first thing, he and that visitor of his, 
when one of the new hands he brought 
with him tells him about the old eagle 
tree, but go and break the wing of the 
female and cage her up! And now he’s 
offered a reward for the capture of her 
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mate. It’s enough to make the old man 
turn in the grave he’s been in less than 
a month! but it’s the way of the young 
of the present day—they’ve no respect 
for the feelings of the old.” 

The pessimistic speaker was not alto- 
gether right in his denunciation of Neil 
Graham, nephew and heir of the elder 
Neil. He had never been on the farm 
until his uncle’s death, and so knew 
nothing of the old man’s regard for the 
eagles. 

At the end of the week, Bird o’ Free- 
dom turned his eyes toward the east and 
left the scenes of his past happiness and 
his present woe behind him. 

A hundred miles away from the old 
eagle tree on the Big Otter, where the 
land rises thousands of feet above the 
sea’s level, where hemlocks and pines— 
enormous trees above trees, with a green 
network of undergrowth between them 
—cover the mighty hills, a towering cliff 
looks down on a great river that hurls 
itself in wild beauty, roaring and dash- 
ing, into white foam on the boulders and 
jutting rocks that fill its channel. And 
here, in a niche in the cliff, Bird o’ Free- 
dom took up his abode. The foxes at 
all times ran fearlessly about the cliff; 
an occasional wildcat screamed in the 
hemlocks; and in the pools below the 
river’s falls the trout and perch frolicked 
in numbers he had never seen in the Big 
Otter. Many times he experienced 
strange things, very unlike the happen- 
ings of his Blue Grass home. One win- 
ter, on a long flight he made for food, 
when the cascades of white foam of the 
falls were icicles and the pools were solid 
floors, the pheasants still and the rabbits 
hidden in the deep snow, he came upon 
thousands of the mountain sheep lying 
dead from nibbling poisonous “ ivy” 
bushes, that alone of green things rose 
above the snow, and once he came upon 
a wild-cat caught under a fallen log and 
carried him away, his lawful prey. 

Here for three years Bird o’ Freedom 
lived, solitary and unmarked by even the 
occasional keen-eyed mountaineer who 
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passed his way. The spirit of loneliness 
filled him at all times, but when the 
laurel buds swelled in the spring, when 
the snow melted in the deep hollows and 
the rattlesnakes crawled into the sun- 
shine and the love-making of the pheas- 
ants and of the partridges began, his 
lofty nature overflowed with yearning 
for his past happiness, and a mighty de- 
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to the red brick house surrounded by the 
transplanted pines a girl, fair and slight, 
with face all abloom with brightness—his 
wife. Old Jessy, who had been house- 
keeper for both Neils, watched the young 
wife with a commending eye. “ The 
young mistress is surely the blithest 
creature that ever came to this place,” 
she mused; “she has a Heaven in her 


























‘*With an answering cry, the released prisoner arose and flew to the great sycamore.” 





sire again to see his old home sent him 
on a westward journey. Then for days 
the people on the banks of the Big Otter 
were disturbed by sorrowful screams. 
The third year of Neil Graham’s occu- 
pation of his inheritance and of the cap- 
tivity of the bald eagle came to an end, 
and in February the young man brought 


heart, and she wants everything with 
breath to taste o’ that Heaven!” 

The great feathered prisoner in the 
shed, Amy admired and tenderly pitied. 
“T wish you were free, noble thing!” 
she would say to the captive, that, de- 
spite three years’ imprisonment, was not 
grown in the least tame or friendly, but 
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retained her fierce and unconquerable 
spirit. “I wish that I could set you 
free!” 

“IT wish that you could, child,” broke 
in old Jessy, one day; “I’m sair weary 
o’ feedin’ that unfriendly creature. But 
whiles the master is willin’ to gi’ ye maist 
onything ye asks him, I dinna believe 
he’d free the eagle, even to please his 
wife!” 

One day in March Amy went with 
Neil for a walk along the river’s edge, 
where anemones, hepaticas and violets 
pushed from among the brown leaves. 
“Why haven’t you brought me to this 
lovely spot before, Neil?” cried the girl, 
as, with her sunbonnet thrown down on 
a violet bank, she ran about, gathering 
the blossoms. 

A scream — desolate, woeful — three 
times repeated, from a tree a hundred 
yards down the stream, broke the still- 
ness of the warm afternoon. 

“QO! the poor troubled thing! what is 
it, Neil?” Amy cried, shocked and trem- 
bling. 

The young man looked down the 
river. 

“It’s old Bird o’ Freedom, the eagle 
that used to nest about here, I guess,” 
he answered, easily. “‘ That brush heap 
in the old sycamore is the nest that used 
to be his home before we caught his 
mate. Naturalists tell us that the eagle 
selects but one mate, and if she is killed 
or separated from him, he lives solitary 
the rest of his days. I guess Bird o’ 
Freedom gets pretty lonely, for, every 
spring since we took his mate prisoner, 
he comes back here and stays a week 
or so, lamenting about his old haunts; 
then goes off somewhere for the rest of 
the year.” 

The air trembled again with the loud, 
mournful scream. Amy’s flowers dropped 
from her hands. “O! Neil!” she said 
miserably, “‘ you don’t mean to say the 
captive at home has a mate mourning 
for her and for whom she is pining? ” 

Neil laughed uncomfortably. 

“ That’s about the size of it, little girl.” 
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The girl gathered up her flowers, 
soberly. “I’m tired, Neil,” she said, dis- 
appointed and subdued; “let us go 
home.” 

When they reached their yard she fol- 
lowed Neil to the shed prison house, 
where the eagle sullenly sat, grasping a 
locust pole provided for her perch. 

“See how quiet she is, Amy,” said the 
young man; “ she doesn’t look as though 
she weie in very deep trouble.” At the 
touch of a cane he carried, the captive 
flapped her wings strongly and threw on 
them from her fierce yellow eyes a look 
full of rage and despair. 

“Look at those eyes!” cried Amy. 
“Do they say the poor thing, fettered 
and parted from her mate, is reconciled 
or happy? What if J, as innocent of 
wrong-doing as that bird, were in a 
prison, and knew that you were living 
somewhere, believing me dead and griev- 
ing for me? O! Neil! Neil Graham! 
it would break my heart!” 

The young man’s eyes fell before her 
earnest, accusing look. 

* Will it be all right, Amy,” he asked, 
“if I take the eagle to the river field 
tomorrow and let you set her free?” 

Next morning, Bird o’ Freedom, sit- 
ting in the old sycamore above the dis- 
mantled nest, saw a man and a woman, 
the man carrying a great covered basket, 
coming down the slope of the pasture 
field. Instantly he raised his wings for 
flight--when something arrested him. 
It was a hoarse cry, the cry of an eagle 
—the ald voice of his mate—and it came 
from the basket the man carried! For 
getting the wariness of human kind his 
experiences had taught him, Bird o’ 
Freedom sat still—a mighty hope and 
wonder within him. 

After a moment the quick eyes of the 
girl fell on the perching eagle. She 
spoke to her companion and he set the 
basket on the sod, turning it on its side. 
The girl lifted its cover and they both 
drew back a few steps. The captive 
wriggled out on the grass, righted her- 
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self angrily; then raised her head and 
looked about her—at her unfettered 
wings and the open sky. From the old 
sycamore there came a soft call—an 
eagle’s love-call. With an answering cry 
the released prisoner arose and flew to 
the great sycamore. 

Presently, with mighty screams of joy, 
the re-united pair sailed far above the 
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trees and into the open sky, beyond the 
sight of the human watchers. 

“T’m the happiest thing in the world 
today, Neil!” laughed the girl, as she 
strained her eyes upward. 

“No,” said the young man, pointing 
toward the vanishing specks in the blue, 
“they are the happiest creatures in the 
world today!” 
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Translated from the French of Guy de Maupassant. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


66 EATH OCCASIONED BY BLows 
D AND Wounps.” Such was the 
principal charge in the indict- 
ment before the Court of Assizes against 
Leopold Renard, upholsterer. Near him 
were the chief witnesses — Madame 
Flaméche (widow of the victim) ; Louis 
Ladureau, cabinet-maker, and Jean Dur- 
dent, plumber. Also near to the prisoner, 
his wife, in black—a small and hideous 
woman, like a she-monkey in a woman’s 
This is the manner in which Re- 
nard gave his account of the tragedy: 

“May God judge me if I was not 
from the first the victim and not the 
cause of this unfortunate affair. The 
facts speak for themselves, Monsieur the 
President. I am an honest man, a man 
of work—an upholsterer in the same 
street for sixteen years; known, re- 
spected, with the good will and wishes of 
all, as my neighbors can witness, or even 
the Concierge, who is not often in a 
frolicsome mood. I love toil, I love econ- 
omy, honest people and honest pleasures. 
This may have been the cause of my 
present trouble, but through no fault of 
my own; wherefore do I still retain my 
self-respect. ; 

“Every Sunday my wife there and 
myself, since five years, have passed the 
day at Poissy. And there, besides en- 
joying the fresh air, we delight in fish- 
ing with hook and line, as one delights 


to eat fresh young onions of the spring. 
It was Mélie who led me into this—the 
shack!— who is more to blame — the 
scuff!—than myself. You shall learn 
how all the trouble was owing to her. 

“ Myself, I am soft and easy to lead— 
not a copper’s worth of wickedness about 
me. But she!—O my! O my!—she is 
little and shriveled and you would not 
fear her at all. Very well indeed—but 
she is worse than a blood-thirsty weasel. 
Not that she has no good qualities; she 
has, indeed, and of the kind invaluable 
in trade; but her disposition! every one 
that knows her can tell stories of that. 

“Each day, perhaps, she reviles me 
for being so gentle. ‘ Never in the world 
would I allow anything like that!’ 
‘Never would I do this!’ Monsieur the 
President, if I had listened to this 
woman, I should have had two or three 
rough-and-tumble duels every day.” 

Here his wife was heard to say: 
“ Keep on with your abuse; who laughs 
last laughs best,” and Renard, catching 
her words, responded with simple can- 
dor: “ What I say of you will not mat- 
ter, for you are not on trial.” 

Again addressing the Court, he went 
on with his testimony. “I will now con- 
tinue. As I have told you, we were every 
Sunday at Poissy, going on the after- 
noon of Saturday, so that we might be- 
gin fishing at the break of day. This be- 
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came at last to us as second nature, as it 
is called. I had discovered, three years 
ago this summer, a place—O! what a 
place! O my! O my!—a hole in the 
shadows, eight or perhaps ten feet deep, 
reaching under the willows of the bank 
—a very nest for fishes and a Paradise 
for the fisherman. And this hole, Mon- 
sieur the President, I held to be my own 
property, for I was indeed its Christo- 
pher Columbus. Every one knew it, and 
admitted my rights. They would say, 
‘That is Renard’s place,’ and no one 
went near it—not even Monsieur Plu- 
meau, who (and I say it meaning no 
offence) is not above ‘ swiping’ a good 
fishing pool. And so, being sure of my 
rights, I resorted to the hole as if I 
really owned it. 

“Each Saturday my wife and I, as 
soon as we arrived at Poissy, took to 
our boat Delilah—a light and safe one, 
built for me by Fournaise. We went 
thus to bait the place for the next day’s 
fishing. No one can bait a hole like my- 
self: it is a fact that all admit. You ask 
me what bait I use? I cannot answer. 
It has nothing to do with the accident. 
It is my secret, and I cannot tell it. Hun- 
dreds have asked me the same question. 
They have offered to treat me to wine, 
to fritters, to lunch —to all kinds of 
things—to get me to talking. And still 
the perch came to my hooks and they 
watched in vain. Only myself and wife 
can tell them, and she would no more do 
it than myself. Isn’t that so, Mélie?” 

The President interrupted him: “ Ar- 
rive at the facts, withont unnecessary 
talk.” 

“T am coming to them,” Renard re- 
plied. ‘“ So, on Saturday, July 8th, leav- 
ing home at 5:25 of the afternoon, we 
had the hole baited as usual before our 
dinner. The weather was fine, and to 
Mélie I said, ‘Good luck for sure, to- 
morrow!’ And she answered me, ‘It 
cannot fail.’ That was the kind of talk 
we always had at Poissy. 

“Then we went to dinner. I was in 
a good humor, and I was thirsty. That 
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started the trouble, Monsieur the Presi- 
dent. I said to Mélie: ‘Say, Mélie, I 
think I will have a bottle of Night Cap 
(Casque a Méche)—a little wine we have 
christened that, because, if you are too 
free with it, you will find it takes the 
place of your night-cap by keeping you 
awake. Monsieur the President will un- 
derstand. And Madame answered me, 
‘Do as you please, but you will be sick 
again, and you will not be able to be up 
early tomorrow.’ This was true and pru- 
dent and wise—AI confess as much. 
Nevertheless, I could not resist, and I 
ordered my Casque 4 Méche. It was the 
cause of all the trouble. 

“TI could not sleep. Cristi! I tossed 
about until 2 of the morning, victim of 
the Night Cap—of the juice of the rai- 
sin. And then—Pouf!—I slept beyond 
the power of the Angel of Judgment to 
awaken me. 

“To be brief, my wife woke me at 6 
o'clock. I leaped from the bed and 
dressed as if in a burning house, splashed 
my face with cold water and the two of 
us hurried to the Delilah. Too late! 
When we came to the hole, it was al- 
ready taken! Such a thing, Monsieur 
the President, had not happened in three 
years! It was as if I were being robbed 
with my eyes wide open, and I ex- 
claimed, ‘ Name of a name! of a name! 
of a name!’ And then my wife began 
to taunt me: ‘So much for your Casque 
a Méche! And it serves you right, great 
sot! You should be well content—you 
beast!’ 

“T had no answer; it was only the 
truth. But we took our places as near 
as we could to the hole, in hopes of get- 
ting something at least, and hoping also 
that the intruder might have no luck 
and might go away. He was a little 
skinny creature in cotton ticking suit 
and with a great straw hat, and with 
him was his wife—a fat woman who sat 
behind him sewing. 

“When she saw us seated near them, 
she growled: ‘Is there no other place 
on the river?’ And my wife answered 
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in a rage: ‘People with sense know 
enough to ask questions before they 
usurp the rights of others!’ Not want- 
ing a quarrel, I checked her by saying: 
‘Be quiet, Mélie; let them be. We shall 
do all right, in spite of them.’ 

“ And so, having pulled Delilah under 
the willows, we began fishing, elbow 
to elbow, Mélie and I, close to the two. 

“And now, Monsieur the Président, 
I must enter into details. 

“ About five minutes after we com- 
menced to fish, the little man’s line began 
to tremble—one, two, three times—and 
then—Christi !—out came a perch as big 
as my leg—perhaps not quite as big, but 
almost! My heart beat fearfully and I 
was sweating all over in a moment; and 
Mélie cried: ‘Look at the poacher and 
be ashamed of yourself!’ 

“ Just then Monsieur Bru, a grocer of 
Poissy who mostly catches chubs and 
gudgeons, passed by in a boat and called 
to me: ‘ You have lost your place, Re- 
nard?’ I answered him: ‘ Indeed I have, 
Monsieur Bru; the world is full of people 
too ignorant to know the common decen- 
cies.’ The little piece of ticking along- 
side of us pretended to hear nothing, and 
his wife the same—the great fat cow!” 

Again the President interposed: “ Take 
care! Madame Flaméche is present, and 
you must not be insulting.” Renard ex- 
cused himself: “ Your pardon, sir; but 
in my anger I forget. 

“ Well,” he resumed, “ in less than fif- 
teen minutes he had another perch—then 
another on top of that—and, five minutes 
afterward, still another! I had tears in 
my eyes, and Madame Renard was boil- 
ing ; she nagged me without a stop: ‘ You 
miserable creature! Don’t you know 
when you are robbed? Don’t you, in- 
deed? You will never catch a thing—not 
even a frog—not a thing! I am burning 
up to think of it!’ ‘ Wait till noon,’ I 
said ; ‘ when he goes to lunch—the poach- 
er!—I will get my place again.’ You 
should know, Monsieur the President, we 
always took our lunch in the boat and ate 
it on the spot. 
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“At last, praise God! it was noon! 
And then, indeed, from a newspaper, the 
wretch unrolled a pullet and devoured it! 
And, while he gorged himself, he caught 
another beautiful perch! It was all we 
could do, Mélie and I, to eat a bit of 
crust. We had no heart for anything. 

“My next move, to awake an appetite 
by diverting my thoughts, was to read 
my paper, the Gil Blas. It was of the 
day when the writings of Columbine 
were printed, who wrote articles of which 
the women did not approve. It was often 
an amusement for me to keep up to my 
pretence of knowing the young woman 
who said things in so bold a manner ; my 
wife would be enraged, but it was not 
true; I did not know her—I had never 
seen her; but she could write, and she 
suited me, like many others of her sex. 
I kept my eyes on my wife, in a stealthy 
way, who was fast becoming a prey to 
wrath. I ceased to read aloud, and we 
were quiet for a time. 

“Tt was then that the two witnesses, 
Ladureau and Durdent, whom we knew 
by sight, passed by on the opposite shore 
of the river. The little Flaméche was still 
intent upon fishing, with such success 
that I trembled with chagrin and sorrow. 
And his wife spoke up, so that we could 
understand her well: ‘ This is a splendid 
hole, Desiré; we must come here every 
Sunday hereafter.’ 

“Chills ran up and down my spine; 
and my wife repeated over and over: ‘A 
pretty sort of a man you are! Your veins 
are full of chicken-blood!’ Then I said 
to her, ‘ We had better go from here, be- 
fore I do something rash.” She only 
laughed and sneered in my face, until I 
was as if she had put a red-hot iron un- 
der my nose. ‘ You are not a man,’ she 
cried; ‘you would run away and give 
your rights up, like the cowardly crea- 
ture that you are. Fie upon you!’ It 
was all that I could do to stand her talk; 
yet I did not move. But again my wife: 
‘Look! look! another fish! he has caught 
a bream—such a bream as I never saw 


before!’ And she told the truth. I was 
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growing desperate, but she was intent 
upon making the trouble worse. She be- 
gan talking, for that purpose, in a loud 
and quarrelsome tone. ‘ That is what you 
may call stealing fish,’ she screamed, 
‘after our trouble and expense in baiting 
the place. It would only be decent to re- 
pay us for our wasted bait.’ Then the 
fat wife of the little fisherman put in her 
oar. ‘Is it for us that your talk is in- 
tended?’ she cried. 

“* It is for any one who steals fish at 
the expense of others!’ 

“*Do you dare to call us thieves?’ 

“And then you should have heard 
them talk! They had no lack for words; 
they knew them, the she devils, more 
than a man could dream. So loud they 
raged that the two witnesses here, who 
were then across the river, called to them 
to be quiet, lest they frighten all the fish 
away. It is the truth that the little wretch 
of a fisherman and myself had made no 
more move than the little island in the 
stream. We sat with our noses over the 
water, as if we had heard nothing at all. 
But we heard at last the words: ‘ You 
are only a liar!’ ‘ You are a mop!’ ‘ You 
are a slut!’ ‘You are a big fat tub!’ 
Such language I had never known. A 
sailor would have run away for lack of 
words to answer them. 

“ But such things must come to trou- 
ble at last. Of a sudden I heard a scuf- 
fle behind me and turned about. It was 
the fat woman falling upon my wife with 
her umbrella. Whack! whack! whack! 
It was like a shower, but Mélie, snarling 
and striking in turn, was far from idle. 
Seizing the other woman by the hair, she 
gave as good as she took, and the blows 
came down like plums. I should have 
let them fight it out; woman to woman 
and man to man—that is my idea; there 
is no use of mixing blows. But the man 


in ticking sprang up like a spiteful devil 
and attacked my wife, tooth and nail. 
‘No! no!’ I cried— enough of that!’ 
and took the scamp on the end of his nose 
with my fist—Thump! thump !—first in 
the nose, then in the stomach. He raised 
his arms to defend himself, caught his 
foot—and fell backwards into the deepest 
part of the hole! 

“ T should have tried to fish him out at 
once, but my hands were full; the fat 
woman had Mélie down, and was pound- 
ing her without mercy. I know that I 
should have tried to help him, and let 
Mélie get her dues. But I had no thought 
of his drowning, saying to myself: ‘ It is 
just what he needs to freshen him up.’ 
Paying then no attention to him, I 
started in to separate the women, in 
which undertaking I was scratched and 
bitten and rained upon with blows, for 
five, perhaps for ten minutes—my God! 
but they were a pair of wild cats! 

“It was done at last. I turned to the 
river. Nothing*but the slowly moving 
water, calm as a lake, and the witnesses 
crying with loud voices: ‘ Fish him out! 
fish him out! He will be drowned!’ Well 
enough, perhaps, in the way of advice, 
but I could not swim a stroke—much less 
could I dive! At last came the river 
guards, with long gaff poles, to fish also 
in this wonderful hole. In a moment 
they had found him—the little man who 
also could not swim—at the bottom of 
the stream, in eight feet of water, where 
the perch and the bream had been so 
plentiful. To be sure, he was dead—but 
never through fault or wish of mine. 
These are the facts—to which I swear. 
I am innocent, Monsieur the President.” 

The testimony of the accused being 
corroborated by the witnesses, he was ac- 
quitted by the Court. 
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MISSOURI VOYAGEURS. 





By EDGAR WHITE. 


CREW of Macon Jack Tars made 

a memorable voyage during the 

month of July last—starting out 
from Stillwater, Minnesota, on the 2d 
and reaching New York harbor on the 
26th. The trip was made in a 50-foot 
gasoline launch, the E/zzadbeth, which rode 
the “high seas” like a bird. Harry M. 
Rubey, Cashier of the State Exchange 
Bank of Macon and 
President of the Mis- 
souri Automobile 
Association, was the 
originator of the en- 
terprise. Mr. Rubey 
has always been an 
enthusiastic friend of 
outdoor sports and 
exercises, but he has 
a special penchant | 
for doing stunts that | 
are a little out of the | 
ordinary. He is the | 
present mayor of 
Macon and the first 
law he laid down for 
the policemen he ap- 
pointed was to hold 
motorists down to 
the nine-mile-an- 
hour rate with an 
iron hand. It so 
happened that one 
night, while His 
Honor was in a bit 
of a hurry, he ran afoul of his own po- 
licemen and they gathered him in, along 
with his fractious red devil. The mayor 
paid his fine and at the next meeting of 
the council recommended that the salaries 
of the night police be raised for “vigilant 
attention to duty.’’ This season Mr. 
Rubey resolved to spend his vacation at 
a science that has always appealed to 
him with special force—navigation. Hav- 
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ing determined on his course, he associ- 
ated with the scheme a number of buoy- 
ant young men who were ready for any- 
thing and who are jolly good fellows, 
either afloat or ashore. 

The Liizabeth had demonstrated her 
seaworthiness during a voyage down the 
Mississippi and across the Gulf of Mexico 
to the “toe” of Florida. Prior to her 

trip to New York, 

she was thoroughly 
overhauled and the 
engine put in ship- 
shape condition. 
Then Mr. Rubey se- 
cured an elaborate 
set of lake charts, 
which he and his as- 
sistant navigator, Dr. 
_ Ed. S. Smith, care- 
fully studied before 
they set out. The 
sailors themselves 
felt no particular un- 
easiness about their 
voage, but many of 
the people here 
thought they were 
going to their death 
and quite a crowd 
followed them to the 

depot to bid them a 

last farewell. Then 

they sat down and 

confidently awaited 
the daily press account of a new “ Horror 
at Sea.”” At one time it seemed like the 
apprehension would be realized. Off 
Kenosha the engine was shut down be- 
cause of defective oil and the Elizabeth 
was drifting into port, when a life-saving 
crew swooped down upon her and took 
the whole outfit prisoners. The boys of 
the press couldn’t let a snap like that get 
by, and next day the Missouri friends 
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of these intrepid mariners read how they 
had been hauled out of the teeth of death 
in the very nick of time. Capt. Rubey 
has this entry in his log: ‘July 12.— 
Read in papers the Eiizabeth and crew 
had been rescued from watery grave. 
First we knew of it.” 

The voyageurs had on board several 
hundred cob-pipes, each one of which 
was thus labeled: 
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I’m From Old Missouri. 
Smoke Me! 





Complete 
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Following is crew and passenger list 
of the Eiizabeth: Captain, H. M. Rubey; 
Navigator, Ed. S. Smith; 1st Engineer, 
Joha Thomas; 2d Engineer, Minnard 
Braden. Frank Kehoe was taken on as 
pilot at Chicago to ‘“‘spell’”’ Capt. Rubey 
through the lakes. Passengers: Brecken- 
ridge Jones, Thomas A. Dooley (St. 
Louis); William and James Hinton of 
Hannibal and John Doneghy, Jr., of 
Macon. 

““We were treated with rare courtesy 
by the yachting clubs of Chicago, Detroit, 
Buffalo and New York; but nothing 
made us feel quite so much at home as 

when we struck 





data was kept 
of every inci- 
dent of the trip, 
including the 
depth of water, 
height of locks, 
vessels “spok- 
en”’ and visitors 
who boarded 
the little craft. 
Following is a 
summary of the 
log: 








-| the Erie Canal 
and discovered 
big Missouri 
mules hauling 
the barges,” 
said Capt. Ru- 
bey upon the 
day of his re- 
turn home. 
“We ascer- 
tained this by 
hailing one of 
the ‘navigators’ 
and asking him 








Left Stillwater, where he got 
Minn., July 2, - i 
seer. sino otive 

Arrived New power. oe 
York City, July «Out West, 
26, 1907. he said. 

Total distance, ‘iis tow 
2,600 miles. Wease® wa 

Size of launch, ENTERTAINING THEIR LADY FRIENDS AT HANNIBAL. sti € 
50 feet. asked. 


Capacity of engine, 20 H. P. 
—_ capacity, 12 miles per hour. 
Slowest speed made, I. and M. Canal, 4 miles 
per hour. 
Hardest navigation, Chicago River. 
Cost of provisions for crew and passengers, 
$121.68. 
Cost of gasoline, at from 141% to 25 cts. per gal , 
$121 91. 
Smoking tobacco, 100 pounds. 
Most popular article of food—pancakes 
Greatest tonnage encountered on Detroit River. 
Most wonderful mechanical structure: Canti- 
lever Bridge at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Biggest sight: storm on Lake a. 
Cargo: Missouri corn-cob pipe 
Finest natural scenery east of Missiseippi River: 
Missouri mules on Erie Canal. 
Object of trip: To Show ’em. 


“Where the Injuns come from,’ he 
explained—*from Mizzoura.’ 

‘That was in New York and I might 
have told him that ‘Injuns’ were as much 
a curiosity with us as with him, but I 
knew he wouldn’t believe me. Still, it 
was almost like meeting a friend from 
home to see one big element of Missouri 
assisting in the movement of merchandise 
to the Nation’s metropolis. At Albany 


the canal boats are grouped together in 
fleets of from 25 to 60 and a fussy little 
tug takes them down the Hudson River 
They 


to New York. call such fleets 














‘The sow and pigs.’ Along the canal 
we saw women out washing on stone 
boards like they used to do in Missouri 
in the pioneer days. In talking with the 
natives we learned that many parts of 
rural New York were far behind Mis- 
souri in things of modern convenience. 
I took some pictures along the route that 
would startle 
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mobile along Broadway on a Saturday 
afternoon, and it’s the only place on the 
whole trip where eternal vigilance alone 
was the price of safety. 

“In the Illinois-Michigan Canal there 
was only 4 feet of water, and as we were 
drawing about that much, a large part 
of the time we were sliding on mud, and 

sometimes we 





some Western- 
ers who have 
been under the 
impression that 
New York has 
us beat a hun- 
dred miles on 
civilization.” 
The party 
encountered its 
first storm on 
Lake Michi- 
gan, after a 
ticklish passage 
through Chica- 
go on the Chi- 
cago River. 
Capt. Rubey 
was at the 
wheel during 
the entire jour- 
ney through 
the river. Be- 
fore making the 
start he had to 
study the code 
of signals and 
“rules of the 
road”’ for river 
navigation. ‘I 
didn’t know 
whether those 
Chicago bridge 
tenders would 
shut off traffic 
and swing their bridges around for a little 
craft from Missouri,’ said Mr. Rubey, 
“so I pulled down the whistle lever until 
the roar drowned all other noise and 
they made us a way as nice as you 
please. To get through that procession 





of sailing vessels, steamboats, tugs and 
barges was worse than running an auto- 








THE CREW AT REST. 


would get stuck 
fast; there’s 
where we lost 
out by not 
fetching a mule 
team with us. 

“After pass- 
ing through 
Chicago River, 
we were met by 
members of the 
Chicago Yacht- 
ing Club and 
the Athletic 
Club, who gave 
us a very nice 
reception and 
to whom we 
donated some 
Missouri corn- 
cob pipes. They 
seemed to prize 
them higher 
thanthey would 
have a box of 
Havanas. Es- 
pecially did the 
various lock- 
tenders on the 
canals enjoythe 
pipes. One 
Irishman said 
he’d been need- 
ing a pipe fora 
month back, 
but hearing that some Monte Cristos was 
coming from Missouri wid a cargo 0’ 
pipes and gin for free distribution, he 
thought he’d wait. He was disappointed 
on the gin proposition, however. 

‘‘We encountered our first storm at 
sea on Lake Michigan. The waves took 
our little boat up like a peanut shell and 
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then it shot down the mountain same as 
a toboggan, and then climbed the next 
hill. Our pilot called it a nor’-easter. 
He, the 2d Engineer and myself were 
the only ones that held our sea legs. 
Our passengers were at first afraid they 
were going to be swallowed up by the 
sea. Afterwards, when their misery be- 
came acute, they hoped they would be. 
In describing their feelings later on, I 
learned that sea-sickness, while it lasted, 
was about 20 degrees worse than a boy’s 
first pipe of tobacco. Each victim wrote 
his own description of what sea-sickness 
is, down in our log, and it reads like 
some parts of Dante’s Inferno. 

“Out on Lake Erie we found the 
swells running high as big houses, but 
there was no storm on and the sun was 
shining bright. We had to go without 
anything to eat from early morning till 9 
at night, because the stove and all the 
cooking utensils had to be lashed taut to 
keep them from smashing. It wasn’t 
safe to go on deck that day unless you 
had a rope tied to your waist—and. a 
trusty hand holding the end of it. 

“The longest run we made without 
stopping was from Mackinaw Islands 
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That stretch was 
two nights, a whole day and a portion 


across Lake Huron. 


of another day. The pilot and I stood 
regular watches of six hours each, 

“On reaching New York harbor we 
were met by the Columbia Yachting 
Club, who gave us a buoy to which to 
anchor, and the members made the Mis- 
sourians feel like they were glad they 
had come. Some we met thought we 
were joking when we told them about 
the trip we had made but everybody 
treated us in royal style. 

“T’ve traveled across this country in 
engine cabs, automobiles and steamboats, 
but I don’t believe I ever made a journey 
which afforded so good an opportunity 
for observing the people and the country 
as this launch voyage did. We had no 
mishap of any kind and our engine 
worked perfectly. It may have been 
that we were near danger during the 
storm on Lake Michigan, but I never felt 
uneasy anywhere and found no difficulty, 
except in getting through the myriad 
craft on the Chicago River. But that’s 
nothing. We did get through and that’s 
the main thing.” 


THE SONG OF THE WOOD. 


By CHARLES HENRY CHESLEY. 


I. 


The woodland called to me one day 
In accents low and sweet, 

And to its heart I sped away 
To seek a cool retreat. 


II. 


I found a nook beneath an oak— 
Grown old and gray with days— 
Where sprightly nymphs and fairy folk 

Perchance held midnight plays. 


III. 


Above me spread the giant arms, 

Moss grown and sere with age, 
Where wild-kin come to hide from harms 
When winter tempests rage. 


IV. 


Then to my ear a whisper came— 
A whisper from the tree ; 

It counseled thus: ‘Forego all fame 
And bide thy life with me.” 


Vv. 


The wild birds sang in ecstasy, 
The stream called me to stay, 
And Oh! how sweet the sympathy 

That thrilled my heart that day! 


VI. 
Upon the air I heard a song 
That echoed through the wood; 


The choir was the forest throng, 
The lay: “Life, thou art good!” 





Sates 








THE CAIRN OF THE 





CHIEF. 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY. 


j1GH up on this projecting 
* knob, scalped by winds that 
come in on wintry days 
from the Far North, lies 
the Cairn of the Chief. Be- 
Seatee low and dimly seen through 
the misty veil of autumn 
flows the river—amber-tawny of current, 
listless in mood, wrapped in its dreams of 
dead days. The forests that line its 
banks, thinned and torn by the White 
Man’s axe, stretch out ghostly limbs, 
draped in the shattered gold and crimson 
of late October. Here, too, are invisible 
signs of mourning: first for the flying 
sands of the passing season, and next 
for the primitive years, when deer wan- 
dered through the timber and bronzed 
wild turkeys strutted in great flocks 
among the pecan and oak groves by the 
river banks. 

From the lofty vantage-point where 
the sleeping warrior rests, the gaudy 
banners of painted leaves wave in vain. 
The trees, misty in their robes of Indian- 
summer haze, seem more wraith-like 
through the distance than the anchored 
clouds above, themselves moored on seas 
of purpling vastness. Down the sides of 
the knob the rains have washed gullies 
and waterways and scarred the hillside 
with crooked grooves that are yellow 
with the color of jutting clay. Here and 
there a mullein-stalk rears its neutral 
hues of buff and grey; here and there a 
thistle stands in armored silence. Fur- 
ther down, where a straggling rail fence 
encroaches on the domain of the dead, 
the scarlet trail of a running vine winds 
snake-like over the middle rail and dis- 
appears in the woods beyond. On that 
fence the squirrels frolic, chattering and 
barking, as heedless of the future as the 
boyish aboriginals, who drew their flint- 
pointed arrows to the head in times agone 





and prowled and played on the slopes 
before the White Man’s foot had pene- 
trated these solitudes. The burnished 
coppery leaves of the oaks and the saf- 
fron foliage of the hickory drop thickly 
by the fence as the breezes sweep 
through the valley and along the road 
that zigzags by at the foot of the slopes 
flanking files of sallow golden-rod press 
close against dusty ridges of wayside 
sands. 

Where the creek ran formerly is a dry 
bed, rock-strewn and deserted, save for 
an occasional evil-eyed copperhead or 
sinister-headed rattlesnake, threading the 
shadowy recesses of this soundless defile 
like menacing demons of the pit. A 
steep, sheer descent to the creek-bed, and 
over craggy declivities and down pre- 
cipitous paths, unmarked and untrodden. 
How many autumns past had that wail- 
ing cavalcade come, which had borne the 
Chief in his prime to the naked hill-top, 
there to sleep until the Great Spirit called 
him to the Happy Hunting Grounds? In 
what paraphernalia of barbaric woe had 
passed by this funeral train? What gut- 
tural cries of squaw and savage mourn- 
ers! what tossing of eagle plumes and 
beaded blankets! what primogenial pomp 
and circumstance! What late-month sun 
had watched this strange sepulture, this 
carving on the heights a rude bed for the 
Chief, his face to the setting sun, a bowl 
of clay at his head and feet, the bow and 
battle-axe by his side! 

How swathed in stillness are now 
these peaks by the river side! The river 
itself, and its adjoining lakes, how 
hushed beneath autumnal hours! Occa- 
sionally the quick swerve of a passing 
pair of ducks, where once the roar of 
rising wild-fowl thundered over inter- 
minable marshes and their spread of pin- 
ions darkened the mid-day sun! Where 
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now the muskrat paddles his sinuous 
course, the beaver built, and where the 
grey squirrel scolds, a panther screamed. 

No longer from the elevations leap the 
battle signals, curled smoke to tell of a 
gathering of vengeful clans—heralds of 
the White Man’s approach or a drawing 
together of war parties, bent on distant 
forays into an enemy’s country. On the 
tops of the hills where these fires were 
once kindled you may perhaps find an 
arrow-head now and then, and can see, 
miles away over the winding valley, the 
river where once danced the canoes of 
the redmen and the shores where deer 
came down to drink in the twilight 
shadows. 

Beside the Chief lie the braves who 
fought by his side and the women who 
bore the burdens of primitive life. In 
this cairn are the rudely fashioned and 
burned clay bowls and drinking utensils 
of a pre-historic age. Here will be found 
the stone pestle and mortar with which 
to grind the maize and a pot to boil the 
pulverized grain. Here also flint needles, 
drills, tomahawk heads, knives and 
arrow-heads. And here too, strung on 
fine-drawn copper wire, beads. of shell, 
stone and mother-of-pearl cut from the 
mussel-shells of the river bed. All 
through these hills are scattered evi- 
dences that from their farther north 
brethren these Middle West Indians 
traded or captured copper, and some of 
their pots of clay would indicate attempts 
at smelting of various ores. No more 
the wickiups stand in the valleys or lift 
conical, skin-engirdled roofs to the deep 
autumn skies. For the Indian the burden 
of the times is no more. His lands are 
the domain of the pale-faced tribe, the 
hoof of the buffalo has sunk into the soil 
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and disappeared, the feet of the deer 
have vanished from the forest trails, the 
gobble of wild turkeys no longer sounds 
in the timber, the panther and wild-cat 
have gone with the flights of myriads of 
wild-fowl and emerald waves of corn and 
yellowing grain wave above the hunting 
grounds of his forefathers. 

Red, amber, brown; splotched with 
greys and dull black, fiery with the dis- 
solving touch of the season, daubed with 
welts of flaunting leaves, the woods are 
shot through and through with lights too 
gay to last. Even the winds have a dy- 
ing fall in their melancholy cadences. 
And the waters of the lake, webbed with 
withered lily-pads, bask sorrowfully in 
the gathering and descending rays of the 
sun. By the river blackened grape-vines 
twist sluggishly from wave-worn' syca- 
mores and a lone blue heron rises awk- 
wardly from a pile of driftwood. 

From the height where the Chief is 
entombed the sunset may be seen last. 
It goes down in a blaze of ruddy embers 
—the camp-fire of the Great Spirit. 
When the last song has been sung ; when 
the final message has been sent; when 
time and eternity shall blend as one; 
when the Sphinx of Years has opened 
her lips and the mystery of the universe 
has been fathomed, then shall all men 
know, even the crude soul of this buried 
warrior, as much as the wisest. And now 
as the shades grow long in the wake of 
sunset’s aftermath; as the gaunt shapes 
of lightning-blasted trunks stand mast- 
like in the stillness; as the whispers of 
the night lend their soft susurrus to the 
winds that start up from copse and hol- 
low, a dove’s moan echoes distantly from 
a neighboring tree-top, and darkness 
covers and muffles the mound where 
bivouacs the Cairn of the Chief. 



































From the Painting by H. F. FARNY in “ Brush, Sedge and Stubble.” 








STALKING A BUFFALO. 


By JAMES A. WICKERSHAM. 


“lucky or unskillful and had 
not yet succeeded in killing 
a buffalo. We had seen 
plenty of them—both in 
herds and singly; but they 
had been hunted a great 
deal, were wild and not easy to approach, 
and, even if shot and hit, were not always 
easily killed. If one shot them through 
the body, they were likely to escape; and 
if they were shot in the head (especially 
the bulls, which were most numerous), 
it was almost impossible to kill them on 
account of the thick wad of hair and 
cockle-burs on their foreheads. On the 
other hand, if one aimed just back of the 
fore-leg, intending to hit the heart, one 
was likely to be deceived by the tall 
hump and miss his aim. 

The time of our hunt was about 
passed, and I was considerably discour- 
aged. The rest of the party were anx- 
ious for me to kill my buffalo, but I had 
pretty nearly given up hopes of it. The 
last day before we were to start for 
home, I did not even go out with the rest 
but remained in camp and brooded over 
my ill luck. 

We were camped near the bluffs on 





the big bend of the Arkansas bottom. 
The bottom was level as a floor, but the 
hills had little ravines or cuts running 
down through them and bottom and hills 
were covered with short buffalo grass, 
with blue-stem along the cuts and with 
plenty of cactus beds scattered about. 
As I said, I remained in camp and 
along towards evening walked out to see 
if the boys were not coming back. As 
I looked off towards the hills, what 
should I see but a solitary bull buffalo 
quietly grazing on one of them. This 
was my chance, and I at once ran for 
my rifle. It must have been three miles 
to the animal, but distance was nothing 
and very soon I was half way across the 
bottom. My rifle was.a Henry—a kind 
much in use in the ’70s—with a second 
barrel beneath as a veneialie I had only 
four cartridges—but enough, I thought, 
as it was not likely I should get more 
than one shot or two at the most. The 
main thing was to get near enough to 
make that shot count. As I hurried on, 


I made all sorts of plans as. to how I 
would creep up—half inclined to wait 
till it should grow darker and glad to see 
that the shadows had already fallen over 
the hillside: 


the darkness would help 
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me. I thought of the wind—there was 
none blowing ; but I stopped long enough 
to moisten a finger and hold it up, and 
saw to my joy that the cool side was 
towards the buffalo. I was all right, 
then; he would not scent me, and now 
I saw what gave me the best encourage- 
ment of all. 

Just this side of the buffalo and run- 
ning down into the bottom was a darker 
shadow and I saw as I drew nearer that 
it was one of those little cuts or draws, 
made by the water running down the 
hillside. It ran back into the hill some 
distance and was not far from the buf- 
falo. If I could get safely into that, I 
could make my way rapidly and might 
come into range while it was still light 
enough to shoot. 

I reached the draw safely and ran 
along up it, but soon saw that the animal 
was too far off for me to reach him from 
that cover. I was distrustful of my aim 
and knew that my only chance was to 
get close. In the first place, it was hard 
to kill the creatures unless one took them 
in the right spot; and, in the next place, 
one had to use the raised sights for long 
range and I had never had any success 
with raised sights; either they were not 
true on my gun or I did not know how 
to judge the distance. At any rate, I 
made up my mind to get near enough to 
use the down sights if I possibly could. 
It was probably my last chance and it 
seems almost absurd now to think how 
anxious I was to make a success of it. 

As soon, then, as I reached the point 
nearest the buffalo, without a moment’s 
hesitation I crawled out of the draw and 
began to stalk him through the grass. 
Up to this time I had had no thought 
of danger, but as I came out now so 
near the monstrous creature, I began to 
realize that it was something more than 
a mere matter of sport to creep upon a 
bull buffalo in the open prairie. For a 
moment I hesitated, but only for a mo- 
ment—I was too eager to be cautious; 
besides, he looked as peaceful as any old 
cow, and who could be afraid of an 
animal like that? 

He kept grazing slightly from me as 
I crept upon him and I am almost 
ashamed to say how near I did actually 
creep to that buffalo. Why, I could even 
hear him crop the grass and rattle the 
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gravel with his hoofs! Finally I felt 
that I must shoot, and, rising slowly to 
my knees, took aim and fired. The bull 
did not fall nor did he run: he simply 
turned and came slowly down the hill- 
side towards me. This was something 
I had not counted on. I now saw my 
whole danger. I gave a glance towards 
the draw and the camp. I was alone on 
the prairie, several miles from the river, 
with no possible safety but the draw. I 
had unconsciously crept so far from it 
that if he came after me I had little 
chance of reaching it. Meanwhile he 
had stopped, as if in no special fear but 
as though curious to investigate, and 
with head up was looking searchingly at 
me through the darkness. 

It would be cowardly to run with 
cartridges still left. I attempted to 
throw in another, but was so excited that 
I gave the lever too quick a jerk and 
threw the lead up; it caught and I could 
not force it in. I gave a glance at the 
draw, at the open bottom, at the distant 
camp; for just a second I thought and 
thought fast; I do not believe I have. 
ever thought so much about so little in 
so short a time before or since. If the 
buffalo came after me, there was noth- 
ing to do but run for it and whether I 
could hope to tire him out by crossing 
and recrossing the draw, I very much 
doubted. It was now pretty dark, but I 
could still see the old fellow’s outlines as 
he stood towering above me, trying to 
make me out as I crouched in the grass 
as close to the ground as I could get. 
What he intended I cannot say; whether 
he meant fight or whether he was simply 
indulging his curiosity, I do not know. 
I made one last desperate attempt to 
drive the cartridge in and succeeded. I 
was already on my knees, keeping the 
big form in sight above the edge of the 
horizon when I fired again. He did not 
fall, but that was no longer a disap- 
pointment ; the disappointment was quite 
lost sight of in the joy of seeing him 
turn and lope off over the hill. The 


bullet may have struck him in some 
harmless spot or the fire from the gun 
may have frightened him or he may by 
this time have satisfied his curiosity, I 
cannot say; but I can say I was very 
glad to be out of it, even if I had not yet 
killed my buffalo. 
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“There is certainly thing 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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TROUT FISHING ON THE STURGEON RIVER. 


By JOHN WINTER THOMPSON. 


AVING been suddenly aroused 
from a profound slumber, I list- 
ened breathlessly for the mys- 

terious sound that had awakened me. 
For some moments the ticking of the 
clock in an adjoining room was the only 
sound that reached my ear. Then in 
whispered accent there came, floating 
down from the sleeping room above, the 
single monosyllable: ‘SI.’’ In response 
to a rustling movement, which this salu- 
tation received as its only reply, came 
the announcement in a cautious se/ffo 
voce, “It’s three thirty.” This swept the 
cobwebs from my consciousness and’ I 
realized that the hour for our much dis- 
cussed cruise had at last arrived. In 
thirty minutes three kindred spirits had 
completed their toilet (?) and were seated 
in the little 18-foot launch Chekay, ready 
for the start. The grub box and duffle 
bags had been carefully packed the night 
before into a flat-bottomed rowboat which 
was to act as our tender, and at 4:10 a. 
m. we waved our caps to sleeping Se- 
quanota, turned over the fly-wheel of our 
little 2-horse-power engine and were off. 

Sequanota is located upon the bank 
of picturesque Pine Lake, about 5 miles 
from its union with Lake Michigan at 
Charlevoix. The place consists of 14 
summer cottages and the club house, oc- 
cupied during the season by members 


of the Sequanota Club. These buildings 
look down from the brow of a natural 
terrace fifty feet above the lake and com- 
mand a fine view of this beautiful sheet 
of water. A dozen or more magnificent 
springs of pure, ice-cold water flow from 
the side of the terrace, giving the place 
its name, Sequanota (many springs). This 
charming spot serves as a base of opera- 
tions from which the club members make 
many delightful excursions into a coun- 
try which is a tangled net-work of trout 
streams, lakes and forest wilds. One of 
these, which took place in August last, I 
am now attempting to describe. 

Our first objective point was Petoskey, 
about 23 miles distant, on the shore of 
Little Traverse -~Bay, Lake Michigan. 
This stage of our voyage was passed 
without serious incident, aside from the 
tendency of our tender (which we soon 
dubbed “the cow’’) to lead rather badly 
among the larger swells of Lake Michi- 
gan. While Hurd and Si are striving to 
keep her in line and the spires of Petos- 
key are appearing in the distance, let me 
introduce you to the members of our 
party. .We were six in number, and, 
while our walks in life varied widely, on 
this occasion we possessed six hearts that 
beat as one. There was William F., a 
noted tenor (whose friends, accustomed 
to greet him in spotless evening attire, 
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would scarcely have recognized him in 
his hunting coat, knickerbockers and 
swarthy complexion, to say nothing of a 
“search-light’’ nose upon which he great- 
ly prided himself). Next comes a man- 
ufacturer of fancy pottery who is familiar- 
ly called Blunt by his intimates and 
whose picturesque appearance, when 
adorned with a ten days’ growth of au- 
burn whiskers, won from us the title of 
Our $10,000 Beauty. Harry, the junior 
member of the gang—a mere infant in 
size, tipping the scales at 247—-was the 
tenderfoot who had agreed to ‘wash the 
dishes, if we would only let him go.” 
Hurd, a wealthy jeweler, and Si, a retired 
merchant, were the respectable (looking) 
members, and the writer, last and least— 
a jackass at all trades and master of none. 
William F., Blunt and Harry remained a 
day longer at Sequanota—ostensibly to 
bid farewell to some departing friends, 
but in reality because their hearts failed 
them at the thought of venturing out 
upon the angry bosom of Lake Michigan 
in our tiny craft. 

We reached Petoskey at 8:30, and 
having engaged a drayman to portage 
our two craft 6 miles to Crooked Lake, 
we indulged in a hasty breakfast. Eleven 
o'clock found us safely launched on 
Crooked Lake in search of a suitable 
camping site, where we were to await the 
arrival of our three companions the next 
morning. Following the directions of a 
young man who took a friendly interest 
in our welfare, we pitched our tent at the 
south end of a beautiful island, from 
which we commanded a fine view of the 
lake, with its dainty fringe of summer 
cottages, interspersed with clumps of 
virgin pine. 

Having completed all the arrange- 
ments essential to a temporary camp, 
Hurd and the writer decided to investi- 
gate the merits of Crooked Lake as a 
fishing ground. Accordingly, we left Si 
burning incense (Duke’s Mixture) to his 
idol and headed the launch for the south 
shore of the lake, where, according to 
our map, the mouth of Minnehaha Creek 
was located. We had set our hearts on 
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trout for supper, but as we found the 
creek so surrounded by marsh as to be 
inaccessible from the shore, the bottom 
too soft for wading, and the water too 
shallow for the Chekay, we decided on 
bass as a fair substitute. We had caught 
some frogs and crayfish before leaving 
the island and were soon anchored near 
a bed of rushes, striving to present these 
supposed delicacies to the gaze of Br'er 
Bass in our most enticing fashion. After 
some three hours of faithful casting, we 
were forced to the conclusion that the 
bass of that district hadn’t lost any frogs 
and we agreed to content ourselves with 
bacon for a meat course that night and 
reserve the fish for the morrow. This 
seemed the natural thing to do, the mor- 
row being Friday. 


That night the writer’s sleep was 
troubled. Sounds uncanny, like the 
mumblings of the doomed, intruded 


themselves upon his sub-consciousness 
and refused to be dismissed. Flight 
seemed useless; for while putting forth 
his utmost efforts to elude those madden- 
ing moans, on they came, in an ever-in- 
creasing crescendo. At length, driven 
to desperation, in one supreme leap, he 
cleared a 10-foot stone wall and striking 
his forehead with crushing force against 
the tent pole, he awoke. But still 
those sounds continued and from out the 
chaos of inarticulate shrieks came klang- 
ing out upon the clear night air the 
writer’s name; he rubbed his eyes—yes, 
he was awake. And then he cheerfully 
kicked Si in the ribs, exclaiming ‘‘ The 
fellows have come.”’ 

Without waiting for his bewildered 
comrades to come to, he sprang out of 
the tent in full evening dress (?), boarded 
the cow, and, pulling in the direction 
whence came the uproar, discovered a 
launch grounded fast upon a sand-bar 
and soon relieved her of the three belated 
members of our party. They had been 
lucky enough to catch a train which was 
an hour and a half late, and, not finding 
us at the station, had loafed over to the 
hotel to seek quarters for the night; 
there they encountered the young man 
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who had directed us to our camping 
place and hired him to bring them across. 

The unexpected arrival of the boys 
made it possible for us to start bright 
and early in the morning and by 8 
o'clock we had covered the six miles 
across Crooked Lake and entered the 
most picturesque part of our cruise— 
Crooked River. This tiny stream has 
been very fitly named and reminds one 
of a fox doubling on his trail, so often do 
the sharp bends reverse the direction of 
one’s progress. In fact, as we rounded 
the Devil’s Elbow (as the shortest turn 
has been named) William F. declared 
with the utmost assurance that he had 
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and, following the writer's example, the 
party soon consigned their head-gear to 
the bottom of the cock-pit, and, with 
locks flying, gave themselves over to the 
enjoyment of the bracing atmosphere, an 
occasional dash of spray adding zest to 
the occasion. Beautiful summer cottages 
nestled along the shore, with here and 
there a club house or hotei. Flags were 
flying and launch loads of light-hearted 
people dotted the rippled surface of the 
lake. To the north of us the massive 
white columns of the Colonial Hotel 
peeped out from a magnificent setting of 
virgin forest and from our point of view 
might well have passed for the temple of 
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Three-and-a-Quarter Pound Sea Trout. 





“met us coming back.’’ Numerous 
‘“‘deadheads,” together with a tendency 
on the part of the cow to climb the bank, 
called for continued vigilance on the part 
of the crew, and a collision with a large 
floating timber that nearly made us turn 
turtle, lent a flavor of adventure which 
was relished by us all—after it was over. 

In just an hour after entering the river, 
our tiny craft sputtered boldly out upon 
the bosom of Burt Lake, and, turning 
her nose to the south-east, we skirted 
along the shore in the direction of Indian 
River, some 10 miles distant. Burt Lake 
seemed in holiday attire that morning. 
A delightful breeze fanned our brows, 


some Greek divinity. Surely Jove him- 
selt could scarce have chosen a more 
delectable spot. 

The engine seemed to be working for 
a record, not having missed an explosion 
during the entire trip. Even the cow 
seemed to have been charmed into good 
behavior by the beauty of the scene, and 
we were in high spirits when at 10:30 we 
entered the Indian River and moored our 
craft at the town of the same name. Our 
original plan was to continue through 
Indian River into Mullet Lake and bring 
up at the mouth of the Pigeon River for 
a few days’ trouting, but upon advice 
from the local disciples of Walton we 
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decided to try conclusions with the 
rainbow trout of the Sturgeon River, 
which flows into Indian River at this 
point and has an excellent reputation for 
big fellows. Blunt summoned a lumber 
wagon, while we unloaded the duffle and 
placed the Chekay in a boat-house, and, 
notwithstanding the fact that the weather 
was undergoing a sudden change and 
rain was threatening, we all voted to 
proceed at once to camp on the Sturgeon. 
Accordingly we loaded our luggage into 
the wagon and perched ourselves upon 
the top of it in varying attitudes, while 
the Commissary General distributed ra- 
tions. Only a light sprinkle of rain 
materialized from the black and threaten- 
ing sky and as we “hove to”’ at the end 
of a six-mile drive the sun reappeared 
and shone intermittently for the rest of 
the day. 

Our camp ground was ideally situated 
about half-way up the river bank in a 
little natural amphitheatre lined with 
brake and sweet fern. The tent was 
erected in the “arena,’’ where a heavy 
growth of wild grass made a most excel- 
lent foundation for the beds of fragrant 
sweet fern. From this vantage point we 
looked away across the river valley to 
tall, timber-clad hills, some six hundred 
feet in height, while beneath us the shim- 
mer of the swiftly flowing Sturgeon 
winked flirtatiously from the chinks in 
the intervening wall of green. A few 
steps below our tent a crystal spring 
bubbled from the hillside and Si vouch- 
safed the opinion that ‘Such water would 
drive a man to drink.” It was now 
nearly 3:00 p. m. and after a short pala- 
ver, in which every member of the party 
showed a commendable willingness to 
make camp and let the other fellows fish, 
it was agreed that William F. and the 
writer should secure trout for supper, 
while the others pitched the tent, made 
beds, cut fire-wood and put things to 
rights generally. 

A few moments sufficed for the two 
fishermen to don their waders and inspect 
their fly books and right willingly did 
they set about their appointed task. Only 
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those who are victims of the trout mania 
can appreciate the fascination which 
bound us as a spell when we approached 
the dancing rapids and sent our daintiest 
specimens of the fly maker’s art sailing 
lightly through space. With what eager 
expectation did we watch them alight 
upon each swirling eddy! Our rewards 
were not immediate, however, and at the 
end of an hour we had only three or four 
modest specimens of Salmo Irideus. But 
we were not disheartened in the least, 
although we began to wonder if possibly 
the confidence of our comrades in our 
ability to secure meat for supper might 
not prove to have been misplaced. But 
our luck began to improve and soon a 
fine pounder was added to our store. 
We had found much of the river too 
deep for wading and had taken to work- 
ing along opposite sides in the shallower 
water. About 4:30 the writer came upon 
an enormous pine stump, upturned in the 
edge of the stream; the water was very 
deep on the right side, while a precipitous 
bank hemmed it in closely on the left. 
To clamber over it seemed the only way 
to proceed. I crawled up, peered cau- 
tiously over the top, and, seeing a splen- 
did pool immediately below, tested my 
leader and sent my three flies out on 
their errand of deception. Such a strike 
as one often dreams of but seldom gets, 
was my reward, and there was no need 
of striking back, for by his first savage 
rush he had set the barb of a golden 
Wickham’s Fancy deep into the bony 
lining of his upper jaw. I felt that he 
was hooked for keeps and that it was 
now up to me. His first move was to 
shoot into space a good five feet clear of 
the water and his second was ditto. He 
seemed to try to frighten me by showing 
off his broad, iridescent sides, and I con- 
fess he nearly succeeded, for it dawned 
upon me that to handle a landing net 
from my six-foot-high perch was out of 
the question. He soon took to the bot- 
tom and remained there with such dog- 
ged persistence that, though I strained 
my tackle nearly to the breaking point, 
I could not budge him. I called to 
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William F. who came hurriedly across 
just below the pool, at the risk of filling 
his waders, and stood ready with his 
landing net to render assistance. Shortly 
the tactics of my quarry changed and he 
began making desperate attempts to cross 
the river and reach the shelter of a bunch 
of sunken logs. Realizing that my only 
hope was to keep him in the open water, 
I set the drag, but found it necessary to 
grasp the line with my hand in order to 
check him. Fortunately the slender silken 
strand proved equal to the strain, and 
finding himself baffled he headed down- 


stream. Seeing no serious obstructions 
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another glorious battle placed a shining 
2-pounder in the creel, and when we 
turned our faces campward we were well 
satisfied with the results of our two 
hours’ sport. Our catch included two 
or three fine specimens of Fontinalis, but 
the rainbows greatly outnumber them in 
that portion of the river. We found later 
hat, by going five miles farther up- 
stream, we took the two species in about 
equal numbers. 

That evening’s meal was fit for kings. 
The savory trout, the luscious black- 
berries and blueberries, which grew in 
abundance near our camp, not to men- 




















FISHING IN SARASOTA BAY.——Our Two Largest Mackerel. 





in that direction, I let him have his way, 
until he had taken some 75 feet of line. 
I then recovered, inch by inch, while 
William F. stood motionless in the stream 
and watched his opportunity to use the 
net. As the fish came opposite to where 
he was standing, I managed to swing 
him within reach and with a swift, steady 
stroke he held aloft the glittering prize, 
just as the writer lost his footing and 
tumbled ignominiously into the pool. I 
crawled out—soaked but happy—and 
found that we had taken a splendid rain- 
bow, 16 inches long, weighing not far 
from 3 lbs. In a few minutes more 





tion such homely items as potatoes, toast, 
steaming coffee, and last but not least 
such appetites as only life in the open 
can give. 

For a week we whipped the Sturgeon, 
and many were the thrilling tales re- 
hearsed about the crackling camp-fire 
each evening of whales that got away. 
William F. had the novel experience of 
playing two large trout at once. One 
of them, a monster, escaped at the end 
of 1§ minutes, while the other was suc- 
cessfully brought to net. Blunt filled his 
waders (with water, not trout) every day 
except one, and many a hearty laugh 
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was enjoyed at his expense. Harry fell 
into a bottomless pool and hung for 
hours (so it seemed to him) to the tip of 
a projecting tamarack. Hurd hooked a 
big ’un while standing on a log 10 feet 
above the river and could do nothing but 
yell for help, until his quarry escaped. 
Si had a touch of rheumatism after his 
first day’s wading and spent most of his 
time gathering berries and burning in- 
cense. 

We had engaged our driver to haul us 
back to Indian River on Friday morning 
and when that fateful day arrived the 
first streak of dawn found William F. 
and the writer crawling out, while their 
comrades snored peacefully on. We 
could not resist the temptation to take 
one more cast at the big pool just oppo- 
site camp and a fine 2%-pounder was 
soon executing the most spectacular of 
leaps in his futile efforts to dislodge the 
stinger of that revengeful fly. He was 
safely netted and, together with some 
smaller companions, was carried back to 
Sequanota as a sample of Sturgeon River 
fishing. 

Our return voyage was enlivened by a 
storm on Burt Lake, during which the 
rebellious antics of the cow forced us to 
seek the shelter of a small port called 
Pittsburg Landing. We made camp for 
the night and with the first signs of day- 
light resumed our journey, with the lake 
of such mirror-like smoothness as to 
render the storm of yesterday incredible. 
The early morning trip through Crooked 
River will be long remembered by us all 
for the wonderfully reflected images of 
the forest in its placid waters. We 
reached Conway on Crooked Lake about 
6:30, and as a second trip was being dis- 
cussed by some of the party we left the 
Chekay in care of the young man who 
had befriended us on our way out and 
started for Charlevoix by rail. At 2 
o’clock six soiled and unshaven speci- 
mens of humanity, each lugging a duffle 
bag, climbed the terrace at Sequanota. 
Razors were called into commission, and 
soon, in spotless raiment, they were busy 
spinning yarns to a crowd of questioning 
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friends and reveling once more in the 
comforts of civilized life. 





FISHING IN SARASOTA BAY. 


We landed at Sarasota, Florida, for 
our winter outing on the gth of last 
February—being told on the train that 
there were neither vacant rooms nor cot- 
tages for rent in the place; but we were 
not discouraged, as failure in that line 
had never been ours. So with no fore- 
bodings-we started out, and by g a. m. 
we were nicely provided for with all the 
space desired, and soon began unpacking 
our baggage, so as to be ready for the 
business in hand—namely, fishing. And 
here a little digression may help some 
prospective tourist who is hesitating on 
account of expense of living. Our method 
is—I say our, which means myself and 
wife, for we go partners on these trips as 
well as the rest of life—to rent rooms or 
a cottage and do light housekeeping— 
frying our own fish, eating when it suits 
us and going and coming as we like, re- 
gardless of meal time. When those at 
the hotel go out on a fishing trip and re- 
turn a little after meal hours, they can 
either go out and pay extra for a lunch 
or wait till next time. Not so with us; 
we clean a few fish and soon have a meal 
fit fora king. We are independent and 
find living but little more expensive than 
at home. So we would always say to 
the beginner, Rent rooms and do your 
own cooking. Then we have been out 
with boarders, who, on arriving at the 
wharf—it being time for a division of the 
catch—would say, ‘No, it's no use for 
me to take any, as I cannot have them 
cooked—though I would like mighty 
well to try some of them.”” Well, we try 
them. In the South you are required to 
furnish your own silverware, table and 
bed linen. In the West everything is 
furnished. 

Sarasota is located on Sarasota Bay, 
at the end of railroad transportation, 12 
miles south of the Manatee River and on 
the southwest coast. It is only a village 
comparatively, as it has only had a rail- 
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road for the past 4 years, but with the 
proper spirit behind it it will make one 
of the leading places of the Southland. 
The bay is the most beautiful sheet of 
water it has ever been. our good fortune 
to see. The bay proper is about 2 by 4 
miles of open water, as completely land- 
locked a& it is posible for it to be, with 
keys varying in size from a dinner table 
to hundreds of acres in extent—all cov- 
ered with the majestic moss-laden live- 
oaks, red cedar, mangroves and palms, 
as well as an endless variety of tropical 
shrubs. Then there are the channels, 
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rented a boat for ourselves and proceeded 
to organize our own crowd, which did 
not take long, as there were new arrivals 
daily. What the town needs most in 
this line is for the business men to get 
together and see that there is a place 
where new arrivals can procure boats at 
living prices for a short time, if they want 
to attract transients. Most of those we 
found were all winter people, and they 
were in clubs and did not care for the 
other fellow, but we were soon on the 
crest of the waves with the rest and get- 
ting our share of the spoils. 














FISHING IN SARASOTA BAY.—A Five Hours’ Catch of Mackerel, Trout and Bonefish. 





passes and inlets that give one the chance 
of spending days in cruising and choos- 
ing fishing grounds to suit one’s taste. 


As soon as things were in order, the. 


beach was sought, for the purpose of see- 
ing where there was a place to break in 
and make one of a fishing party, but to 
our dismay we found the bars all up and 
the doors closed to all new comers. We 
could not get a bait for love or money. 
These were surely the most selfish lot of 
fishermen it had ever been our luck to 
meet, but we were soon on our mettle, 


The variety of fish is a plenty, it being 
the privilege of the writer to have had 21 
different varieties to the credit of his line. 
The choice food fish are blackfish, trout 
(both speckled and silver), bluefish, Span- 
ish mackerel, king-fish, red-fish and 
groupers, with the many lesser varieties. 
Sharks, jew-fish, saw-fish and later in the 
season tarpon are plenty and afford end- 
less sport for the knights of the rod and 
reel, but for winter fishing the bone-fish 
is the one for a fight to a finijgh.\\' They 
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regularly built-up athletes of the water 
and to have one at the end of your line, 
with 40 to 60 feet out, and see him clear 
the water 5 feet and shake himself, in an 
effort to get clear from the hook, will 
make all the Izaak Walton blood in one’s 
veins go racing to every extremity. 

Our better half took the photo show- 
ing a five hours’ catch of Spanish mack- 
erel, trout, bone-fish and a few bluefish. 
Mr. and Mrs. Shiep are on the left, with 
M. P. Molloy on the right, while the 
writer can be seen stand- 
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of Florida almost to Haiti. With their 
snow-white coral sands and the traspar- 
ent waters round about them, they are 
veritable pearls set in emerald. No more 
delightful fishing ground exists. The 
air is soft and balmy; the water is so 
clear that ten fathoms down one may 
descry the huge red star-fish, lying upon 
the smooth bottom; and the fairy depths 
are alive with a myriad of strange and 
gaily-colored fish. The dolphin and the 
shark, the mullet and the yellow-tail, 

the barrcuda and the 





ing between Mrs. Shiep 
and Mr. Molloy. Our 
second photo shows our 
two largest mackerel, 
weighing 3 Ibs., 2 ozs. 
and 2 lbs., 10 ozs. re- 
spectively. We were 
out some three miles ‘ 
from shore, near New 
Pass, which was made 
of recent years by a 
storm that swept the 
coast with such fury | 
that it cut across one | 
of the keys and made a 
new channel for the 
Gulf waters to pour 
through. Our first 
photo shows a speckled | 
trout that weighed 3% | 
lbs., which was caught } 
by Master Ralph Buck | 
of Fremont, Mich.,who, | 
though only 10 years 
old, is a veteran fisher- 
man. The best record 
of our knowledge was 500 mackerel and 
trout in two days by the Starin Bros., 
Mr. Buck and son and Mr. Otto Moe, 
all of Michigan, with Mr. Moe in the 
lead with a 24-lb. red-fish. If you want 
a good winter's sport, we know of no 
better place to get it than at Sarasota on 
the bay. M. L. Brewer. 
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Like a series of stepping-stones, the 
Bahama Islands stretch from the coast 
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A Barracuda. 


‘| Spanish mackerel, the 
| gold-fish and the gor- 
| geous angel-fish, the 
| swordfish and the jew- 
| fish, the porpoise and 
| the porcupine -fish— 
Oh! a host of finny be- 
ings never seen by us 
who do not visit their 
haunts and perhaps not 
even suspected—these 
make the Bahama wa- 
ters among the most 
interesting in the world. 
As they play about the 
vessel—now diving un- 
/ der the keel, now frol- 
| icking beneath the 
stern, now racing ahead 
/ and turning back, 
friendly companions— 
| the dolphins resemble 
t flocks of azure swal- 
lows. 

Standing in the stern- 
sheets of the schooner, 
we threw over our lines, the hooks baited 
with a split bit of pork; and as we slow- 
ly forged ahead before a light breeze we 
allowed the bait to skitter along on top 
of the water. The skittering was what 
appeared to excite the dolphins. They 
sported with the unusual objects, seizing 
and dropping and seizing again; and 
now and then we hooked a chap. But 
it all was accident. Nevertheless, as we 
were sorely tired of sailor’s fare—hard 
tack and “‘salt-hoss,” otherwise pickled 
beef—we kept at that bunch of fated 























dolphins until we had caught every one. 
The king of them was a prize, for he 
measured 4 feet in length and was heavy 
in proportion. The colors of the dying 
dolphin have not been exaggerated in 
print. At the instant out of the water 
the color is a rich blue; this immediate- 
ly changes to iridescent gold, waves of 
the metallic lustre playing back and 
forth over the animal. The gold pales 
to silver, spotted with black; the blue 
returns, and at the final moment a steely 
grey, with a brassy tinge, and the black 
spots enduring, sets in. 

According to sea- 
faring superstition, it is | 
unlucky to catch a 
dolphin. According to 
our old black sea-cook’s 
assertion, the dolphin’s 
flesh is poisonous; and } 
he insisted upon put- 
ting into the pan a half- ¥f 
dollar. If the half-dol- 
lar turned black during 
the frying, then ’twasa | 
“sure” sign. How- 
ever, we had caught the } 
dolphin, and next we | 
ate him; and nothing | 
happened to mar either | 
voyage or the pleasur- 
able sensation of hav- 
ing dined well. A dol- 
phin is not at all a | 
gamy fish to catch; but 
of course, dragged in 
hand-over-hand at the 
end of a stout line 
trailed from a moving schooner, our dol- 
phins did not stand much show. 

With the shark, matters were differ- 
ent. Those sharks we caught by hook 
and line were the blue shark—a variety 
not of man-eating reputation but plenty 
savage enough to give two men all the 
exercise desired. The vessel becalmed 
in the Tropics is very soon made a Mec- 
ca for sharks, who are attracted by the 
scraps thrown over from the cook’s gal- 
ley. Therefore, off the Bahamas, we 
were treated with sport royal. Indeed, 
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the harbor at Key West and at Havana 
used to furnish fine shark-fishing to the 
crews of the craft at anchor. The shark 
gear used by us consisted of 40 yards 
of braided cotton line, about the size of 
a braided clothes-line, and a hook which 
would cover one’s hand from wrist to 
finger tips, attached by a couple of feet 
of trebled wire. A chunk of fat pork as 
large as two fists is an excellent bait. It 
should be floated with a piece of wood. 
These tropical sharks usually are at- 
tended by a retinue of pilot-fish—much 








FISHING IN TROPIC SEAS, 
A Porcupine-Fish. 


perch. They appear to 
subsist upon the “‘leav- 
ings” and swim about 
their master’s jaws with 
the utmost unconcern 
— paying fortheirkeep, 
it is stated, by ridding 
him of parasites. They 
have the habit of hur- 
rying ahead and inves- 
tigating masses of food 
too large for themselves 
to swallow; then they 
hurry back and seem 
to be apprizing the big 
fellow of the feast. 
Therefore, they fre- 
quently lead him to his 
doom. 

In these clear waters 
we as a rule saw the 
shark before we angled 
for him. His fin, ata 
distance, is unmistak- 
able; and the bulk of 
him, as he glides beneath the surface, is 
strangely suggestive. He has two ways 
of taking his bait: he turns over, as 
natural history tells us he must, flashing 
his white belly as a signal; or he can 
deliberately swim above the spoil, en- 
gulfing it in that manner. An eight-foot 
shark, at the end of 50 feet of line, cer- 
tainly can pull; he can haul two men 
across the deck and against the rail and 
then require a hitch around a halyard 
pin. We found it convenient to put a 
.32 bullet through the spine, if possible, 
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ere hoisting the victim in-board. Nothing 
pleases a sailor more than to catch a 
“bloody shark.” A sailor in the Tropics 
hates a shark just as the Western cattle- 
man and sheepman hates a coyote. A 
cruelty practiced, when a shark is cap- 
tured, is to open his mouth and pour a 
shovelful of hot coals down his throat; 
or to prop the jaws apart and throw him 
back again—thus to starve. 

A direct contrast to the lively, angry 
shark is the Bahaman jewfish. Blotched 
with brown, sluggish, unwieldy, tooth- 
less, with the enormous mouth of a 
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fear more than they do the shark; they 
claim that the barracuda will attack a 
bather and gash him just for the fun of 
it. About the barracuda is something 
tigerish. He is grey, dotted with black ; 
his head terminates in a long pointed 
snout; his fangs, wide apart, are erect, 
conical and sharp. He can dart through 
the water like an arrow. His favorite 
position is in a coral cranny or beneath 
the timbers of a wreck, whence he may 
dash out, pike-like, and seize his prey. 
In catching him we had most success 
from. using a b!uefish gear—consisting 
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Mississippi River mud-cat, he prowls 
upon the bottom of harbors and com- 
parative shallows. One we caught at 
Spanish Wells, Island of Eleuthera, 
weighed 300 lbs. and came up inert, a 
dead mass—not awakening until on 
deck. The jewfish of the California 
coast must be more spirited. The jew- 
fish of the Bahama Tropics is good eat- 
ing and nothing more. 

King of the waters is the barracuda 
—that pike-shaped, round-bodied, dog- 
toothed ravager, whom the Bahamans 


of heavy line, a squid (a double- tapered 
artificial bait familiar to Atlantic coast 
people) and a medium-size fish stuck 
upon the hook. A six-foot barracuda 
proved a marvelous antagonist, dragging 
the heavy dinghy hither and thither, 
biting the lead of the squid almost in 
two, and with one last convulsive effort, 
when we would have gaffed him, twist- 
ing the iron skank of the grains and 
breaking it squarely off. The barracuda, 
too, was claimed by our sea-cook to be 






























poison, and the Bahamans endorsed the 
theory. But we ate him. 

Trolling from the schooner, as‘we ran 
from point to point adown the coral 
hedged channels, we caught the bold 
and handsome Spanish mackerel. He 
also has strong jaws and teeth; and, 
while not equaling the barracuda in size, 
is fully as rapacious. His coloring is 
brilliant, with dazzling spots of scarlet 
like a trout. An oddity is the porcu- 
pine-fish, from time to time encompassed 
by the Bahamans’ nets, along with the 
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handed. No, indeedy! The sportsmen 
in our picture are, beginning with the 
modest gentleman on the left, J. O. An- 
derson, Louis M. Marean and Hon. Wm. 
L. Pierce. W.M. Marean, also one of 
the party, grows enthusiastic in speak- 
ing of the good fishing to be had in that 
part of Wisconsin—the Wolf Lake dis- 
trict, 28 miles to the north of Woodruff, 
in Vilas County. 

The nine muscallonge shown weighed 
a total of 143 lbs.; His Majesty (in the 
centre) weighing 28 lbs. alone—the fish 











CAUGHT AT WOLF 
Photo by W. M. MAREAN, Belvidere, Ills. 





LAKE, WISCONSIN. 





vast horde of more valuable fish taken. 
When molested, he sw: Ils up like a wild 
cucumber pod and effectually dissuades 
even the shark from attempting him. 
Epwin L Sasin. 


— 


IN THE LAND OF THE MUSCALLONGE. 


Every summer and fall choice bands 
of Belvidere sportsmen are wont to visit 
the Wisconsin North Woods, and we 
have here what Friend Fraser might call 
“corroborative testimony” to the fact 
that they do not come back empty- 











being all caught on the old reliable 
Skinner trolling spoon. 
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A CONFERENCE of anglers is to be held 
in New York City at the National History 
Museum on November 11, 1907. Dr. 
Henry van Dyke will preside at the 
meeting, when general discussion will be 
invited upon existing conditions unsatis- 
factory to fishermen which can be best 
remedied by concerted action. The vi- 
cious use of nets and spears, pollution 
of streams and inadequate — laws will 
be given attention. 






































HUNTING TIME. 


By DAN CHAPIN. 


There has come a change of color to the leaves upon the trees: 
They’re turning crimson, orange, red and brown; 

They’re quaking on their branches in the fresh’ning autumn breeze, 
And silently they flutter to the ground. 

They rustle to my footsteps in the path along the stream; 
They’re filling up the hollows in the glen; 

The silent frost has touched them with its magic silver sheen— 
And I know that hunting time is here again! 


The startled rabbit rushes to his burrow in the ledge; 
A saucy squirrel barks from yonder tree; 

The Bob White’s piping challenge echoes from the distant hedge; 
A hazy smoke hangs idly o’er the lea. 

Deep in the wood the partridge whirls his rapid, noisy flight; 
The jacksnipe calls his ‘“Scaipe” o’er bog and fen; 

And o’er the distant pasture land the plover wheels in sight— 
To show that hunting time is here again! 


Down in the marsh where waters form a quiet, sheltered spot, 
Where reeds and rushes hide the wary bird— 
A place that makes a hunter’s life a most contented lot— 
The quack and splash of sportive teal is heard. 
So now I take my gun and shells, and hunting coat as well, 
From out the deep recesses of my den Ls) 
And hie me to the woods and fields, for all the signs they tell 
The good old hunting time is here again! 
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A RED-LETTER DAY. 





By J. E. SANFORD. 


OW sweet the recollection of an 
unusually pleasant day, spent in 
field or forest! How it clings in 

one’s memory, long after scores of other 
days, whose luck was poor or indifferent, 
are passed from the mind and forgotten. 
How, in fancy, we love to wander back 
and live over again those bright days 
that brought so much joy and happiness. 
Though, as we judge by comparison, 
the dull days have their usefulness also. 
By contrast, they, like periods of sun- 
shine alternating with those of clouds 
and gloom, serve us a good turn by in- 
tensifying our appreciation of those times 
when Fortune smiles and everything is 
to our liking. The hope that the reader 
may glean some portion of the pleasure 
that fell to my lot on one such day, is 
my excuse for the appearance of this 
article. My young friend Jesse H. and 
I had long been planning a trip after 
squirrels and ducks to the banks of the 
Forked Deer—a small river which has 
its origin in the junction of three or four 
creeks some 2 miles to the southeast of 
us. Striking an average for its many 
crooks and turns, its general direction 
after passing this place is northwest and 
places our proposed hunting ground from 
2 to 4 miles down-stream. During one 
of those enchanting periods common to 
late October, when the landscape is in 
that bewitching transition from summer 
to winter; when the gorgeously colored 
leaves are just beginning to spread their 
carpet for the ominous tread of the 
Storm King; when the cricket sings his 
last melancholy cadence and the migra- 
tory birds wing their way southward, 
our anticipations materialized. Hitching 
to our buggy early one morning, we 
stowed away beneath its seat guns and 
cartridges, not forgetting a substantial 
lunch for our mid-day refreshment—for 
a jaunt in the wildwoods is an appetizer 
such as is not to be found in the drug- 
gist’s shop. 

Taking the road leading to the nearest 





point on the river, we drove to within a 
mile of the bridge, where another road 
leads off in the direction of another 
bridge some 3 miles down the river. 
Leaving my young friend, with the un- 
derstanding that he would drive down 
to the lower bridge, fasten the horse and 
hunt up-stream till we met, I proceeded 
afoot to the river—my intention being to 
keep a sharp lookout for ducks and such 
other game as Chance might throw in 
my path. 

With my trusty Parker ever ready for 
instant use, I slowly followed along the 
banks of the tortuous stream, cautiously 
approaching hidden turns or peering 
anxiously along the straight stretches of 
water. Thus occupied, I had passed 
more than half the distance between the 
two bridges without so much as sighting 
anything in the way of game. Sudden- 
ly from under the high bank near which 
I was walking, a mallard sprang with 
loud quacks and began a rapid flight 
up-stream. As seen through the cane 
which grew high and the beech limbs 
that hung low, his shadowy form was 
but a poor mark, though it was not a 
chance to be lost. Quickly bringing 
my gun to bear as best I could and fir- 
ing, I had the satisfaction of seeing the 
duck plunge toward the water, but at 
such an angle as indicated that it was 
not killed but hard hit. Knowing the 
tricks of wounded ducks, I was anxious 
to deliver the coup de grace from am- 
bush, and resorted to a strategy that 
worked perfectly. Very stealthily back- 
ing away from the bank for a safe dis- 
tance, I made a détour and brought up 
where I suspected the duck to be. Very 
quietly and slowly I crept up toward the 
river bank, closely scanning every square 
yard of water and opposite shore as the 
view through the cane became better. 
After a close search, I at length dis- 
covered him sitting like a statue, just at 
the edge of the water on the other side, 
some 35 yds. distant. Slowly I raised 
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my old reliable till its mat:ed rib reached 
my eye, and as the bead rested for a 
moment on his blue-green wings the 
3% drams of Dupont Smokeless barked 
sharply and the duck flopped over on his 
back. Ah! but wasn’t I proud of that 
duck! That would pay me well for that 
day’s work, if I should get nothing 
more. But my cartridge belt was yet 
heavy and the day still young, and I felt 
encouraged to try even harder for more. 
Luckily there was a log nearby, reach- 
ing across the river, upon which I soon 
crossed, and, walking down to where the 
duck lay—a big, fat drake—I picked 
him up and returned to the former side, 
to continue my hunt down-stream. I 
had heard occasional shots in that direc- 
tion and knew that my companion was 
having his share of sport too. After I 
had gone perhaps a half-mile, I heard 
his Halloo! and soon met him coming 
through the cane. His first words— 
“Killed anything ?’’—were answered by 
a proud display of the captured duck. 
“You?” said I and he showed a fine 
squirrel—explaining that he had killed 
another but could not find it in the cane. 
“ There are a lot of them down the river 
apiece,” he said. “Can you find them 
again?’’ I questioned. As. he answered 
affirmatively, we were in haste to visit 
the locality as soon as possible. On the 
way he told me of there being so many 
of them very close together that he had 
become confused with excitement and 
had only killed two of them. He also 
related how a nice flock of ducks flew 
up in sight when he was unhitching the 
horse and had gone on down the river. 
This good news, with the immediate 
prospect of bagging several squirrels, 
raised my interest to the boiling point. 
Our enthusiasm gave us glib tongues till 
we came in sight of the trees where he 
had left the squirrels, when absolute 
silence was imperative. Approaching a 
drift of logs which stretched across the 
river, he pointed to me that the squirrels 
were in trees near the opposite bank, 
and just as we were starting across, my 
companion caught sight of one and blazed 
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away, but the only result was an empty 
gun. A moment later I saw one start 
running down the body of a large gum, 
up which a climbing vine had grown— 
partially hiding the game from view. 
Though it was largely guess-work and 
a long shot too, he tumbled to earth at 
the report of my gun. While Jesse went 
to retrieve, I made a search for the squir- 
rel he had killed earlier and lost in the 
cane, and soon picked it up; so when 
he came back with mine I presented him 
with his own. He next pointed out a 
small tree where one had hidden from 
him. I looked it over but could see no 
holes into which a squirrel might have 
escaped, so concluded that he must be 
lying flat on top of a limb, and upon 
close examination I discovered one ear 
and the top of his head showing above 
the limb. A charge of No. 6s soon 
brought him to the earth. 

We now had a fine mallard and four 
fat squirrels, and as we were nearing our 
buggy and the inner man was causing 
us some uneasiness, we thought it best 
to enjoy our lunch and take a short rest. 
But we could not remain idle long, since 
the days were growing quite short, and 
soon shouldered our arms again—Jesse 
to range the bottom for squirrels, while 
I pursued the meanderings of the Forked 
Deer, with a lively hope that I would 
overtake that flock of ducks he had seen. 
I had gone perhaps a half-mile, when a 
squirrel came out of the grass, ran up 
the side of a tree and paused a moment, 
eyeing me inquisitively. He gave up 
his life as a sacrifice to his curiosity. A 
few steps more and another fell to my 
gun in exactly the same way. And, 
still further on, several more were in a 
leafy white oak—one of which I killed, 
but in falling it lodged in a fork and 
there remained. 

Following the river till it was time to 
return, I turned back, but saw no more 
game. I soon fell in with Jesse who had 
had splendid luck and was aglow with 
his unusual success—having bagged five 
more squirrels— making 7 to his credit, 














while I had killed the mallard and five 
squirrels. 

The drive home, as the peaceful shad- 
ows of an autumnal night came stealing 
over the land, completed an outing that 
in the fullness of its measure of real en- 
joyment I have seldom, if ever, experi- 
enced. Though I have killed many 
more, both of ducks and squirrels, in 
considerably less time, other elements 
of a pleasing trip were absent. The early 
morning ride, the exhilarating walk in 
the crisp air, the delightful season of the 
year, the journey home in the gloaming 
and with enough of game to keep off 
that feeling of dissatisfaction when one 
comes back empty handed, all combined 
to make this a most happy—indeed, a 
red-lettér day. 

Chester County, Tennessee. 





A RAINY DAY HUNT. 


I awoke at 3 o’clock and heard the 
patter of rain. I thought there would 
be no hunting that day, so I crawled 
back to bed wirhout awakening Tom. 
Two hours later I awoke again, and 
when I went to the window I saw that 
there were signs of clearing. I told Tom 
and we were soon dressed and sat down 
to our lunch. While on our way to get 
the team, the rain suddenly descended 
again in drenching form. We concluded, 
however, that it might stop raining till 
we would reach our destination, and so 
set out. A drive of 7 miles brought us 
to the desired place and we put the team 
away in a hurry. It was drizzling some- 
what, but of course we did not mind 
that. What is it that true sportsmen 
will not brave? 

The territory over which we expected 
to hunt, lay over high-wooded hills and 
deep valleys. Since the night before 
was rainy, it would be natural that rab- 
bits kept mostly under cover. So we 
made our way to a small woods, full of 
low brush. We looked carefully behind 
every tree, stump and rock. Tom came 
to a heap of dead brush and said: ‘Here 
is where we get our first rabbit.” He 
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put his foot on top of the brush pile, 
gave a good shake, and sure enough out 
ran a rabbit. Tom let it run down a 
path about 20 yds. and then stopped it. 
A few minutes later I was looking around 
a big stump, expecting to see a rabbit 
sitting backed up against it, and was on 
the point of leaving it, when Lo and be- 
hold! a cottontail bobbed out of the top 
of the stump which was somewhat de- 
cayed. Before that I never would have 
thought of looking in such a place for a 
rabbit, but since then I have kept my 
eyes peeled for hollow tops of stumps 
and have frequently found rabbits there. 
If this rabbit had sat still, I would have 
passed it by. As it was, I fired two 
shots in quick succession, and it was 
Bunny No. 1 for me. 

We searched out that woods without 
finding any more game. To our right 
was another woods and between that and 
the one where we were was a narrow 
field covered with a luxuriant growth of 
weeds. As I climbed on the fence to 
enter the field, the top rail broke and I 
landed almost on top of a rabbit. Had 
it kept sitting, I could have reached it 
with my hand. It made a quick turn 
through the fence into the woods and 
got safely away. But we found in that 
field of weeds what we did not expect— 
a covey of quail. There must have been 
about 15 of them; but after Tom and I 
had each fired two shots there were just 
four of them less. How it happened I 
cannot explain, because often before and 
since have I been ready where I knew 
quail were and missed with both barrels. 
If we had gotten nothing else that day, 
we would have felt satisfied and amply 
repaid for our long tramp and discom- 
fort with these four birds. They were 
so big and fat and my! what a potpie 
they made! In fact, we would have 
been content if we had had to return 
empty handed. You know this going 
gunning is not all in the amount of game 
you get: the anticipation is often more 
than the reality, but how can any man 
be disappointed after spending a pleasant 
day afield? 
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This field yielded nothing more, so 
we went into the woods. The tall oaks 
and chestnuts suggested squirrels. We 
had gone scarcely 10 rods when we 
heard them barking and soon saw a grey 
make a leap from one tree to another. 
Tom and I fired at the same time, but 
we could not decide which of us had 
scored. 

A shower came up and we took refuge 
under an overhanging ledge of rocks. 
We ate our lunch and enjoyed it hugely, 
as the hard morning tramp had whetted 
our appetites. 

About 40 yards from our restting 
place was a low clump of bushes and 
several times we thought we saw some- 
thing move there. We concluded to in- 
vestigate. Half-way towards the clump 


we passed a low stump and away bounded 
a big rabbit directly for the bush. As 
Bunny jumped into the bush, he scared 
up a pheasant—the last thing we had 
expected to find in that locality. As 
the rabbit dashed out the other side, I 


drew a bead on him, and Tom’s quick 
eye noticing this, he pulled up on the 
bird. I downed the object of my aim 
on the second shot and Tom was lucky 
enough to get the pheasant with the first 
barrel. To say that we were elated, 
would be putting it mildly; we were 
simply over-joyed. To this day Tom 
and I won’t deny but that we did the 
Red Man’s dance and gave the Comanche 
war-whoop. Such a thing had not hap- 
pened to us in all our hunting lives and 
may never happen again. 

A steady rain now set in and we con- 
cluded to start for home. On the way 
back to our team we went along a steep 
hillside, at the foot of which was a nar- 
row but swift brook. We had not thought 
of any more game and had our guns on 
our shoulders. A rabbit darted away in 
a of us and made straight down the 
two barrels after it. Four or five feet 
from the bank of the stream the rabbit 
took a jump, turned a somersault and 
landed in the water; the current quickly 
carried it away out of reach from the 


Tom was the nearer and he sent. 
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shore, and all that could be done was to 
wade in after it. This was not a very 
pleasant thing to do as the water was 
cold, but Tom got his rabbit. The extra 
dry clothes we had taken along for an 
emergency came in handy. Of course, 
Tom claimed he shot the rabbit, while 
to me it seemed a clear case of deliberate 
suicide on the part of poor Bunny. 

Of all the pleasant times Tom and I 
have had together aficld, this rainy day 
hunt looms up the brightest. The rain 
had not been enough to dampen our 
ardor and the game we got, and the 
thrills which were occasioned by getting 
that game, amply repaid us for all the 
discomfort we had to endure. 

GrorGE F, KuNKEL. 

Northampton County, Penna. 


THE SEA-WOLF. 


Of all the inhabitants of the deep, 
especially of the Arctic and sub- Arctic 
waters, there is none more destructive 
to life than the sea-wolf which is a spe- 
cies of grampus, frequently called orca. 
This animal attains the length of 14 ft., 
and, when full grown, weighs 3,000 lbs. 
It is a swift swimmer, quick in its move- 
ments, cunning as a fox and has a most 
insatiable appetite. Its chief food con- 
sists of the young of seal, walrus, whale 
and the tongue of the adult whale. Dur- 
ing my residence on the Aleutian Islands, 
I had opportunities for studying the sea- 
wolf which I improved in a measure. 

When the mcther walrus discovers 
the sea-wolf, if she be near an iceberg 
she tosses her little one far up on the 
ice, out of reach of danger, but if she be 
not in the vicinity of ice she mounts it 
upon her head and swims with it above 
water. This does not deter the sea- wolf 
from securing it, however ; for, diving far 
down below, the ever-hungry, crafty 
cetacean comes up like a catapult— 
striking the frantic mother in the breast 
or stomach, thereby jolting her little one 
from her head into the water, where it is 
quickly seized and devoured. 

Once I saw a number of sea-wolves 
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attacking and killing a grey whale. They 
were accompanied by a thrasher—a kind 
of fish that frequently assists them in 
their work of destruction. I do not 
know how long they had been battling 
with the giant mammal before I dis- 
covered them, but I watched them at 
intervals during two days before it finally 
succumbed. Every time the whale came 
to the surface to breathe, a sea-wolf 
would leap out of the water, and, land- 
ing squarely upon its blow. hole, would 
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tic foxes. Soon after its body came 
ashoré, it was measured and found to be 
more than 60 ft. in length. 

Wittiam A, Davis. 





CAMPING ON THE IOWA RIVER. 
(See Frontispiece— Page 294.) 
Regularly, with the falling of the for- 
est leaves, that indefatigable sportsman, 


Ed Nance of Rock Island, goes a-camp- 
ing—his choice last October falling on 

















OUR CAMP ON THE IOWA RIVER. 


Compliments of EDWARD NANCE, Rock Island, Illinois. 





shut off its breath; at the same time the 
thrasher would give the doomed creature 
a slap with its tail that could be heard 
plainly a mile away. Thus they tor- 
mented and worried their huge victim, 
until, exhausted, it opened its mouth; 
then they cruelly tore out and devoured 
its tongue—leaving it helpless and dying, 
to drift with the tide and later to be cast 
upon the beach and be eaten by omniv- 
orous natives, ravens, sea gulls and Arc- 


one of the best shooting sections in the 
vicinity of Chelsea, Iowa. Our frontis- 
piece shows the party approaching their 
camping grounds. In the camp picture, 
Mr. Nance is to be seen seated at the 
right; the central figure is that keen 
sportsman, John E. Freeman of Belle 
Plaine; while next to him (standing) is 
Sam P. Ward, who can always be de- 
pended upon when the ducks are flying 
fast and furiously. 
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A TENDERFOOT IN .NEVADA. 


By CARL RANEY. 


As soon as school was out, my father, 
who was prospecting in Nevada, wrote 
me to join him. After traveling several 
days by train from my home in the 
North, I reached Cobre—a little station 
on the Southern Pacific, 130 miles out 
from Salt Lake City. Father was wait- 
ing for me with the outfit; but, as the 
train had been several hours late, we de- 
cided to put off starting until the next 
morning. The outfit consisted of a light, 
strong road-wagon and a team of coal- 
black broncos. The next morning dawned 
clear and cold, and after securcly packing 
the blankets, grub, cooking tools and 
horse feed in the wagon and tying a 
tarpaulin over the whole, we hitched up 
the broncos I say “we,” but as a mat- 
ter of fact Father did most of the hitch- 
ing up, as during this process it seemed 
as if the horses tried their best to kick 
the daylight out of the sky. After such 
a strenuous exhibition I was rather loath 
to come near enough to get in; but, 
having no choice in the matter, I calmed 
my fears and got aboard and we were 
off for the field of operations. 

The country through which the trail 
lead was rough and broken and hedged 
in by two parallel mountain ranges. 
Sage-brush and sheep-grass comprised 
the bulk of the vegetation, although 
there were here and there a few brightly 
colored Alpine flowers. The grade was 
somewhat steep, and when only a few 
miles out we reached the top of the 


divide and encountered a snow-storm 
and blizzard. However, it was too far 
along in the year to do much harm. 

By noon we were down in the flats, 
where there was little breeze and plenty 
of heat and dust. The volcanic ash, fine 
as the finest flour, arose in stifling, blis- 
tering clouds from under the horses’ feet. 
The sky was clear of clouds now, and 
old Sol sent down his burning shafts 
with unobstructed fury. Our heavy 
coats, that had felt uncomfortably thin 
in the morning, were now laid aside for 
reasons altogether different. 

We had planned to stop at Flower 
Lake for dinner and then go on to Ben- 
net’s Well in time to camp for the 
night; but as it was now nearly 2 
o’clock and as we were uncertain of a 
good water supply at the Well, we de- 
cided to camp at the lake for the rest of 
the day. After unhitching the broncos, 
we fed them and then got our own chuck 
ready. Our ménu consisted principally — 
of bacon, potatoes and hardtack. After 
dinner we explored the lake, which was 
a peculiar formation. It consisted of a 
depression or sink 3 or 4 feet deep arid 
an acre or so in extent, in the bottom of 
which had collected a shallow pool of 
water. The water comes from a cres- 
cent-shaped ridge of mud cones, similar 
in looks and actions to those of a geyser. 
It is warm and rather sweet, but clear 
and otherwise all right. The cones are 


covered with heavy sod and when one is 

















OLD-TIME OVERLAND STAGE STATION. 








disturbed by stamping on it the whole 
ridge is shaken. The ridge extends clear 
across one side of the depression. There 
are no trees around and the place would 
not be detected 100 yards away. 

The next morning we crawled out 
from beneath our blankets, and, after a 
hasty breakfast, were gone by 6 o’clock. 
The broncos were not so frisky after 
their 35-mile jaunt of the day before and 
we had no trouble at all in hitching them 
up. The country we were passing 
through was very much the same as 
that traversed the last half of the day 
before. The same hot, dusty alkali flats, 
stretching away into the blue distance. 


The grey dust soon changed the color 
of our jet-black team, as well as every- 
thing else, into a dull brown. Now and 
then a jack rabbit darts off into the sage 
or a rattlesnake, coiled by the trail, 
sends out his warning signal. There is 
not a sound to be heard save the Pat! 
pat! pat! of the horses’ hoofs. We had 
both relapsed into the silence that comes 
to all fellow travelers in the great soli- 
tudes of Nature. Towards noon the 
trail swung off to the left, and shortly 
afterwards we came to an old relic of a 
bygone age. It was an old, partly de- 
molished chimney, built of rock, p'astered 
together with adobe. It was standing 
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there by the roadside—the only sign of 
a habitation as far as the eye could reach. 
Thus far we had met but two persons 
and seen but one ranch since leaving 
Cobre the day before. It felt rather 
good to know that somebody had been 
along here before and left the signs of 
his occupation. 

About noon we came to Bennet’s 
Well, where we watered the horses. This 
well was dug years ago by the sheep- 
men and a pump operated by horse- 
power installed. We did not tarry long 
here but continued on our journey. A\l- 
ways the same monotonous level stretch 
of country. About 2 o'clock we came 
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humid country would have been classed 
with a breath from the lower regions; 
but to us it was the coolest and most re- 
freshing of zephyrs. Before us stretched 
the same old level flats of barren alkali 
and sand, surrounded by grey granite 
walls, somewhere among whose fast- 
nesses lay untold riches. 

By 6 o'clock we could see the top of 
the stack of the old Star Mill, and then 
we knew we were nearly there. Only 6 
more miles, but O! how long they were! 
To one who has never made a trip of any 
length in’ an open rig, a few miles more 
or less may not seem to make any dif- 
ference, but let them try it. It makes 
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BENNET'S WELL. 





to a ranch owned by a man named Cur- 
ries, where we got a good dinner of 
roast beef and cabbage. Food never 
tasted better than it did that day. After 
the horses had fed and rested an hour or 
SO, we were again on the move. This 
time the trail led up a narrow, winding 
cafion or ravine, where the dust was 
three inches deep and the sun at a higher 
temperature than I ever thought it could 
get. The grade was pretty steep and 
we could not make enough speed to get 
up a breeze. However, we did at last 
reach the top of the divide—hot and 
dusty and panting for air. Here we 
struck a slight breeze, which in a more 


one feel as if the end of the trail had 
been cut off and that we might go on 
and on and never find it. However, as 
there is an end to all things, so there 
was to this, and we soon came to the 
little cemetery which Father said was 
about a mile from town. As yet we had 
not been able to see the town itself, ow- 
ing to its peculiar situation. But we 


were not long in climbing the short 
grade, which brought us into full view 
of Cherry Creek—our destination. It 
was not a very imposing spectacle; but, 
nevertheless, it looked good to me. As 
we drove into the yard back of the shack 
where the party had their headquarters, 
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we were greeted by the boys and a deli- 
cious odor of bacon and hot corn-bread. 
As I climbed stiffly down from the seat 
and shook the dust from my clothes and 
the kinks from my legs, I decided I had 
had about all the traveling I wanted for 
that day. I know the broncos were of 
the same opinion too—they having trav- 
eled over 71 miles since 6 o’clock that 
morning. 

It took me a whole week to get over 
my trip and accustomed to that high al- 
titude. I made many interesting trips in 
and around Cherry Creek, which I found 
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our arrival. Back in the hills, where 


there is water, there are sage-hens and 
prairie-chickens. We scared them up at 
different times and they make a welcome 
addition to camp rations. In the larger 
valleys, where there is little travel, there 
are large bands of wild horses. They 
are exceedingly shy, however, and will 
not allow you to approach very close. 
A great many are trapped when they 
come to water in enclosures, where they 
may be broken at leisure. We staid all 
night at one of these “‘rustler” cabins. 
Spokane, Wash Cart Raney. 
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to be an interesting little town. It was 
founded during the rush to California 
and was at one time a stage station on 
the old Overland Trail to the Coast, 
which crossed the range at this point. 
The old corral and stables, built of logs, 
are still standing. Cherry Creek is much 
the same as it has always been, save that 
it is now much smaller than during the 
rush. 

We prospected different parts of the 
country and located several claims, but 
made no rich strikes. There is not much 
game down there, although one of the 
boys shot a fine antelope the day before 


A YOUNG TRAPPER. 





Johnnie—a young lad of our acquaint- 
ance—has a decided business turn of 
mind, contriving to earn money in some 
way all the time; he isn’t a bit particular 
what the work is either, provided it be 
respectable and honest. His parents en- 
courage him in his ventures—only insist- 
ing on his not neglecting his school 
work. Johnnie has always been a lover 
of horses; could ride one as soon as he 
was able to stick on, and has learned to 
manage them almost equal to an expert 
—although enough of a child to nearly 
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cry if he had to part with a horse he had 
learned to love, as has frequently been 
the case. From early childhood he has 
been interested in animal life—prying 
into Nature’s secrets and storing up 
knowledge to use. He had learned that 
muskrats are nocturnal in their habits, 
spending the days in their burrows in 
high banks along small, sluggish streams, 
mill-races and ponds. 

Finding that the right kind of condi- 
tions existed near at hand, and hearing 
that one had been seen swimming along 
the stream at nightfall, with only its 
head out of water, and that it would dive 
when it got to a certain spot, Johnnie 
made up his mind that there must be an 
entrance somewhere and that Sir Musk- 
rat knew just where to enter it, crawling 
into the bank and up out of reach of 
water, and thence some distance inland 
to where his nest was, which he occupied 
the most of the day. Knowing that he 
had found muskrat grounds for sure, he 
looked around for the cone like houses 
they build for winter occupancy. He 
did not know, at first, that they only 
build such on low, marshy ground and 
sometimes way out on the ice, where 
they keep a hole in the ice underneath, 
so they can dive for their food, consist- 
ing largely of grass roots, water plants 
and so forth but very little of animal 
food—unless forced to prey on them- 
selves, when the holes in their houses 
freeze over and they have nothing to 
eat; for they do not provide for winter, 
like the beaver. 

Johnnie became more and more inter- 
ested as he learned of their habits, but 
his chief aim was how to turn his knowl- 
edge into money. He conferred with a 
boy friend who had learned the art of 
curing skins and who agreed to take all 
the rats he could catch and pay 15 cts. 
or more, according to size, for each. 
The first thing to do was to learn which 
kinds of traps would be best for his pur- 
pose. He took some of his loose change 
and equipped himself with several, plac- 
ing one over the spot where a muskrat 
had been seen to dive and others in 
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favorable locations as far as he could 
judge: one on the bank near the water, 
one over the water and one just under 
the water. His traps were set one night 
after school, using apples and carrots for 
bait. He went to bed that night so ex- 
cited that he dreamed of catching a 
whole army of muskrats! The morning 
walk, however, found the traps just as 
he had left them; but a few mornings 
later he was rewarded by seeing one in 
a trap away off from the most favored 
spot. He soon relieved it of its suffering 
by a quick blow on the head—the hard- 
est job he had to do in all of his trap- 
ping ; but when he thought he was keep- 
ing some from burrowing through the 
mill-dam, he did not mind so much. 
Adjusting his traps, delivering his prize 
and hurrying off to school, occupied his 
time fully up to 9 o'clock; and very 
likely visions of muskrats, traps and 
money mingled afterwards with his 
mathematics, literary readings and geog- 
raphy indiscriminately. He looked faith- 
fully after his traps every morning and 
evening. Of course he could not expect 
anything evenings, but he could not 
keep away. This industry began quite 
early in the fall and lasted up to the 
freezing of the water, when he had to 
suspend for the season, with a book ac- 
count giving him 21 muskrats and | 
mink. He would gladly have sat up 
any night, if he might only catch those 
reddish-brown animals, carrying in their 
mouths dried reeds and grasses for their 
nests in the burrows. He will be on the 
lookout in the future for those conical 
little mounds from 2 to 4 ft. high, built 
of sticks, reeds, twigs and leaves plas- 
tered with mud, with their several en- 
trances under water. He is already famil- 
iar with the old sign—that, if they build 
them unusually high, it is the sign of a 
cold winter. Johnnie is now spending his 
odd moments in picking chickens for 
market—rounding up his bank account 
slowly but surely, with the prospect of be- 
coming in the near future an intelligent 
naturalist or a successful business man. 
Lodi, Wisconsin. M.A. NIcHOLSs. 
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QUAIL SHOOTING PHILOSOPHY. 





Whether the poet has overdrawn the 
call of brown October’s wood and has 
vested it with more of the spirit of the 
season than is necessary; is not of mo- 
ment to the man with the dog and gun 
who calls himself a sportsman. The 
whistle of the quail, the snappy morn- 
ings when frost hangs crisp and glisten- 
ing in the air, the warm noons and the 
marrow chill of evenings, the dying 
meadows and the sombre fields of 
shocked corn—these all have about them 
a charming reality that stirs the blood. 
The setter bitch has heard the whirr of 
lightning-brown wings in her early fall 
field scouts, and the roading along of a 
covey of youngsters—found, later on, 
stood, and then fearfully flushed—have 
set her upon edge to be off ‘mongst 
sumacs, stubble and thicket. 

He indeed is dead in spirit who does 
not envy the sportsman the pleasure of 
the field and dog and gun. Every normal 
man harbors more or less of this spirit 
of the chase. If you know one who 
refuses to be enthused, better look out 
for him! there is something the matter 
with him in the head. 


* 
* aS 
Those swift strong flyers of meadow, 
hedge and weedy cornfield can rouse 








one’s ire, too. Almost never are they 
where you think they are. Choose a 
likely place for them—but do not go 
there. Cast the dogs off in another 
quarter and you may find them—after 
you have concluded that they have moved 
their headquarters. Getting up the first 
covey is generally the hard task. The 
best shooting has nearly always been at 
the end of the day’s shoot. You stumble 
on the first covey and then when they 
go up unexpectedly your nervousness at 
not finding them sooner has put you in a 
bad frame of mind for shooting. 

The first barrel you emptied too quick- 
ly—the charge of eights perhaps forming 
a seven-inch circle when they reached 
the covey. They were much too close. 
Your line of sight was right—the bead 
was right dead on the covey; but they 
sailed away, the shot only making the 
bitch go to the ground. After missing 
the first shot, you forgot that you had 
a second barrel—it was such a mystery. 
The surprise let the whole covey get away 
for parts unknown. Yes—you forgot to 
mark them! When you began to take 
stock of the situation, a lone straggler 
got into the air while the bitch was 
reconnoitering over warm leaf-beds. She 
scented the straggler and the danger at 
the same time, pointing instantly, but she 
could not hold a frightened bird, while 
you, with gun broken in the act of re- 
loading, had caught your hand in the 
small opening to the shell-pocket and 
fumbled wildly. The bird escaped and 
the bitch looked back quizzically, won- 
deringly, after the time had elapsed in 
which you should have fired. And then 
you felt truly beaten and red in the face 
and mad all over. The bitch galloped 
off. She had no need to unless your 
temper was uncontrollable, which it 


wasn’t. 


* 
* * 


Let me see. 


Yes; you were taking 
stock. 


There was abundant stock to 


take. The bitch was a bit hasty or she 
would not have tumbled into the birds, 
You had not had her out 


heels over. 
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for six months; she was a bird dog; she 
ought to find birds and tell you where 
they were, certainly—but she didn’t. She 
was so busy with her anxiety that she 
fell into trouble and took you with her. 
She fumbled. She was caught napping 
—and so were you in all your positions. 
There was a philosophy to quail shoot- 
ing the previous fall, you remembered. 
Then you pulled your toad-stabber and 
cut a gash in that new gun-coat in the 
region of the pocket. Some way your 
conscience felt relieved. Again, thought 
you, many a good bird has a chance and 
makes the best of it, if, too soon after 
the covey goes up and you have only 
had a single shot at it, you break the 
gun for reloading. The second barrel is 
made for a purpose and is often used 
very effectively if the head be cool and 
the eye clear. The first shot was a clean 
miss! Instantly you recall that you shot 
at the covey and not at a single bird. 
That explained it satisfactorily and 
added another link to the philosophy of 


quail shooting. 
* 


* * 

I often think that a bright writer who 
had the gift of a free and uninterrupted 
flow of words could make himself a name 
if only he would take the time to write 
a book on the philosophy of quail shoot- 
ing. This philosophy would necessarily 
have to deal with the sport under widely 
differentiated circumstances. Of course 
there is some philosophy that would do 
for all shooters everywhere—for in- 
stance, the making of good-sized open- 
ings to all pockets where shells are kept. 
Also it would not be a bad thing to add 
a chapter on the marking down of the 


birds. 


- * 

Quail shooting is as different in Ne- 
braska and in Oklahoma as watch-mak- 
ing is from civil engineering. No two 
localities offer the same advantages and 
disadvantages. South Dakota shooting 
varies as much from that of Minnesota 
as does that of Kansas and Louisiana. 
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I have not been in all the various “ best ” 
sections of each State, but have tramped 
them over at some length and have al- 
ways been rewarded in season. Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Wisconsin and Southern 
Illinois have also paid their small tribute 
of quail to my gun. One thing to which 
I find shooters attribute the greatest dif- 
ference in the various States’ quail shoot- 
ing is the number of birds bagged. In 
a number of instances I have had to 
shoot only singles in order to give the 
dogs plenty of work and at the same time 
keep from shooting more than our big 
camp really needed. This has been true 
of what was known as the Cantonment 
Country of Oklahoma in 1894 and the 
Chickasaw Country in the Indian Terri- 
tory. Never have I found so many birds 
in Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas or Illinois that I have not had 
to work hard for them. No matter what 
the topography of a section, if the 
shooter happens to find it well stocked 
one year he labels it “ great” or else 
keeps it under cover. The covers quail 
inhabit in Nebraska and Oklahoma are 
entirely dissimilar. That of the South 
is more open, owing probably to the 
much milder weather of fall and winter. 
In those sections of Nebraska and South 
Dakota where birds are most easily 
found will be seen abundant cover on 
hillsides, in valleys and along thicket- 


bordered streams. 


* 
7. s 


No shooter should expect a dog to go 
right out of the kennel where he has 
been for some months and do good work 
on quail. Nothing more amusing to a 
countryman can occur than to note a 
sportsman’s dog break and run at flush, 
fumble the covey or fall over single 
birds. And I may add that nothing 
pleases the countryman more than to 
watch the nice work of a sportsman’s 
dog and gun. Staunch pointing, close 


work at holding, dropping to shot and 
wing, backing and retrieving at com- 
mand—all these make the dog’s owner 
proud, and the countryman who lives. in 
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a region where “a dog’s a dog ” look on 
pleasurably. The use of the dog is an 
art in itseli—we'll say nothing of the 
science of training or breaking. But, to 
cease rambling: If you cannot put the 
dog at some form of practical work 
yourself, better send him into the country 
where you expect to go, to some careful 
man and have him schooled a few weeks 
before you take him into the field. Often 
it is practicable for you yourself to give 
the dog a few. brushings up in the field 
before setting off for the regular shoot- 
ing country. Should this be possible 
and you do not take advantage of it, old 
Sport deserves to make you nervous 
when he first swings into action. Per- 
haps this coming season you are going to 
shoot over a puppy? If so, better get 
him into a good man’s hands—provided 
you cannot give him the attention he 
should have. 


x 
* . 


The work of the dog is half the sport 
of quail shooting—at least to most of 
us. By a little careful field work, even 
where no birds are to be found, one can 
get a mighty good idea of a puppy’s 
probable value. *Twould be a waste of 
time and expense to take a buffle-head 
into the field. I am as guilty as any one 
in this respect, as some of those I have 
laid best plans for have turned out 
worthless as high-class shooting dogs. 
sut— 

‘<The best laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft aglee.’’ 


* 
* * 


One of the best known sportsmen in 
this country, Mr. C. B. Whitford, asks 
for a new breed of setter for woodcock, 
quail and grouse shooting in New Eng- 
land—his theory being based on the fact 
that our setters of today are not careful 
enough in their work; that they are too 
fast, being bred today largely for speed, 
and hence not adapted to the shooting and 
field needs of sportsmen in that section 
of the country. His attention command- 
ing article on this topic has called to my 
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mind that all strains of setters or even 
pointers are not as furiously fast in the 
field as his utterances would cause the 
uninitiated to believe. At even the fast- 
est and hottest field trials can be found 
dogs with excellent noses and a pace that 
is just the thing for quail shooting. 
Much would I rather follow a slow or 
medium gaited dog with a good nose— 
one that I knew would stand staunchly 
when on point and never falsely—than 
a whirlwind of a charger over general 
quail shooting grounds. 


* 
* * 


An old dog that obeys is the ideal quail 
dog. The fast goers seen in the Ca- 
nadian, Dakota, Kansas and Nebraska 
chicken covers will not do for quail work 
in Missouri, Massachusetts, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky and the Southland, 
though a few—a very few—dogs work 
well in quail cover and are fast enough 
for chicken and grouse shooting. Work 
for staunchness, nose and steadiness in 
getting actual shooting value out of a 
puppy. Staunchness means dependence 
on him; nose means few false points; 
steadiness means that he will not break 
to shot and wing for the chase. To 
break and chase is perfectly natural— 
staunchness being the result of education 
alone. In a practical shooting dog, 
bench-show qualifications are not always 
found. Ability to work carefully and 
find birds.is preferable to all else with 
the average shooter. 


oe 
- = 


Not long since an amateur asked me 
some questions about the gun and am- 
munition for quail shooting. Something 
of the kind may well be introduced here. 
The ranks are constantly being added to 
—hence a paragraph from one’s expe- 
rience may be of value. Personally I 
have tried and seen tried all kinds and 
makes and gauges of shotguns fer quail 
shooting. Firstly, a standard make of 
gun should be chosen. Any shooter of 
your acquaintance can name three to 
half-a-dozen standard makes. Secondly, 
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be sure that your arm fits you. If it be 
not balanced well, feels muzzle heavy 
or is too heavy in stock, discard it. 
Should it be too long in barrel or stock, 
you will never be able to do good work 
with it. This will especially be true if 
you are using a gun of too much length 
fore and aft in brush shooting. A bar- 
rel of 28 inches is the best for all-round 
quail work. The length of stock from 
heel to trigger must be such that you do 
not have to crimp to get down to it with 
the right arm or stretch unnaturally to 
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gauge guns used for general shooting of 
quail, chicken and grouse is growing 
steadily and some who have used them 
with satisfaction predict for them a 12- 
gauge popularity within a few years. 
The range of 16-gauge loads cannot at 
present be procured in the variations of 
the popular 12, and when away from reg- 
ular sporting goods houses are seldom 
procurable in any good load. As regards 
penetration, I honestly believe one the 
equal of the other. The killing circle of 
the smaller gauge is not so large as that 











Se 








COSHIGANTZ LODGE FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 





“make” it. All good shots have guns 
that fit them easily. A shooter whose 
gun fits easily and naturally learns to 
bring it up to shoulder properly, accu- 
rately, and drops his head with cheek to 
stock and eye always perfectly in line 
with the rib and sight. Half of* good 
shooting consists in getting your gun up 
squarely and quickly before the eye and 
against the shoulder. Next, choose a 
bore that will permit of securing ammu- 
nition universally. The 12-gauge is the 
favorite with all shooters who do ‘much 
actual field work. The number of 16- 


of the other by any means, but the ex- 
perts disagree on how much smaller. 
A. D. BuRHANS. 


A WISCONSIN RAMBLE. 








Many portions of Northern Wiscon- 
sin within the last few years have be- 
come proverbial as the Happy Hunting 
Grounds of ardent sportsmen and the 
resort of thousands of those who delight 
in outdoor life or the attractions of an 
ideal home in the wild. Many wealthy 
people from the larger cities—appreciat- 

















ing the scenic and climatic advantages 
of these regions—have purchased land 
and erected, for themselves, permanent 
and delightful homes, where periods of 
relaxation from business cares may be 
spent, and healthful and rejuvenating 
life enjoyed. Although considerable 
portions of the northern part of the 
State have been reclaimed for agricul- 
tural and fruit-growing purposes, and 
small towns here and there dot the land, 
there are still wide forests, untouched 
by woodman’s axe and unbroken save 
by numberless lakes—great and small— 
linked together by wide stream and bab- 
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graph, telephone and express facilities, 
and is the centre of a delightful geog- 
raphical panorama. But, having been 
previously granted the freedom of 
Coshigantz Point by its genial owner, 
this rambler boards the launch at Birch- 
wood dock and in less than an hour 
lands at the “happy hunting grounds ” 
and summer home of Mr. H. S. Green. 

This ideal summer (or winter) home 
—where art combines with Nature to 
make it comfortable as well as attractive 
—known by its Indian name Coshigantz 
Point, is situated on the east side of Lake 
Chetac, and what makes the place par- 
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THE UPPER NARROWS. 





bling brook. All such regions are al- 
luring ; but in the vicinity of Birchwood, 
a small town in Sawyer County, this 
rambler came upon the Mecca of his 
desire. 

Birchwood, situated at the outlet of 
Birch Lake, is a town of six or seven 
hundred enterprising people, is four or 
five years old and growing rapidly. 
There are two railroads having six pas- 
senger trains daily, and progressive en- 
terprise is apparent on every hand. The 
town has a fine water power, creamery, 
saw mills, a large veneering plant, a fine 
school and churches and the usual tele- 


ticularly attractive is its wildness. Count- 
less numbers of water-fowl summer on 
this lake and its tributaries. Deer hunt- 
ing and grouse shooting are good all 
around the lake. It is a wilderness for 
sixty miles east from the lake, and large 
numbers of deer are shot each season. 
It is no uncommon thing to see deer 
within a few rods of the cabin. The 
Court of O’Reilles Indian Reservation 
is but a few miles from Lake Chetac, 
and during the summer months usually 
many families of Chippewa Indians camp 
on the lake shore—gathering berries, 
wild rice and the rushes, out of which 
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they weave their mats. Their presence 
adds a touch of the picturesque to life 
on the lake and they are always found 
to be honest and friendly. Most of 
them have been educated by the Gov- 
ernment and they make the very best of 
guides. 

Lake Chetac has much historic inter- 
est. On it was fought the last great bat- 
tle between the Chippewa and Sioux 
Indians, and many mementoes of that 
great battle are still found in the soil 
along its shores, such as flint arrow- 
heads, tomahawks, etc. It was explored 
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was imprisoned in the tree that topped 
the stump. The tree was felled by a 
white lumberman, and Coshigantz, al- 
though far away and knowing nothing 
about the destruction of the tree, died 
the same day the tree was cut down— 
he having always predicted that when 
the tree fell his own soul would take 
its flight. This story, with more details, 
is corroborated by both white men and 
Indians who occasionally visit this place. 

Lake Chetac is noted among sports- 
men for its unexcelled fishing, there 
being enormous numbers of both large 
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THE FIRE-PLACE. 





in 1831 by Schoolcraft, the noted half- 
breed writer, and on its shores stood the 
last trading post to float the British flag 
in United States territory. On the ex- 
treme point of Coshigantz, jutting out 
into the lake, is a large pine stump, 
which the Indians call Coshigantz’s 
stump, and around this point of land 
they have woven a tradition full of ro- 
mance and pathos concerning an Indian 
medicine man by the name of Cosh- 
igantz, whose home was once here, and 
who cherished the belief that his soul 


and small-mouth black bass, wall-eyed 
pike, perch, pickerel and blue-gills in its 
waters. Each year a large number of 
pickerel, weighing all the way from 10 
to 40 pounds are taken with spoon hooks 
in the bay just off Coshigantz Point. 
There are several streams flowing into 
Lake Chetac, one of which is stocked 
with speckled trout and another with 
rainbow trout. Two other streams drain 
some smaller lakes which are but a short 
distance from Chetac, and these lakes are 
simply alive with four and five-pound 




















bass and pike. But Rambler, for want 
of time and space, must leave the envi- 
ronment of this delightful resort, with 
all its attractive possibilities for sports- 
men and the lovers of outdoor life, and 
add only a part of what the camera can 
give—namely, the Upper Narrows, 
which is but a small portion of the beau- 
ties of the surrounding land; the cabin 
in its quiet beauty; the display of the 
“afternoon catch,” where the little peo- 
ple seem to enjoy the piscatorial triumph 
as much as the “ grown-ups ”—and at 
last, although summer-time, enjoy the 
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grind of the commercial world, and 
may well be envied in the possession and 
enjoyment of this comfortable and at- 
tractive home and its scenic environ- 
ment. TuHos. H. FRASER. 


a 


WE have printed in this number one 
of the short stories selected from the 
writings of Guy de Maupassant, one of 
the most famous of French writers. 
The subjects are within the scope of 
Sports AFIELD, and we trust will be of 
interest to our readers. Of Guy de 








AN AFTERNOON’S CATCH OF MUSCALLONGE.——-Showing Mr. Green and Children. 





aroma of a pipe at the artistic fire-place, 
as a tribute to the absent host. 

And our absent host, being manager 
of the electric and gas supply at Mor- 
rison, Illinois, and having other pressing 
commercial interests elsewhere, finds no 
time for recreation, and has been unable, 
this season, to enjoy this alluring retreat. 
For this reason he has regretfully placed 
the property upon the market and it is 
now for sale. The future owner, who- 
ever he may be, should he be able and 
disposed to retire from the business 





Maupassant a writer in the September 
Munsey incidentally writes as follows: 

‘“ He sees only what is base and venal; his 
men and women are, almost without exception, 
cowards, or dupes, or drabs. The psychology 
of every type he draws is pitilessly true, but 
the aggregation of them is utterly false. We 
do not live in such a world as Maupassant de- 
lineates, for no such world could last a year.’’ 


In the story we have given there is 
nothing in our careful rendition to con- 
firm the above, and if there had been, 
Sports AFIELD would not print it. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 





Bair ANGLING FOR COMMON FIsHEs. By 
Louis Rhead. The Outing Publishing 
Co., New York; 1907. Price, $1.25. 
Is it possible that the humble angle- 

worm is at last coming to its own? It 

seems so from a reading of Mr. Rhead’s 
very interesting and trustworthy little 
book. It will prove valuable to all who 
fish from boat and bank, in quiet waters 
inland or along the sea. Probably three- 
fourths of the fishermen of the world do 
not assume the dignity of the ‘“‘angler,”’ 
with his scorn of all lures save the arti- 
ficial fly, and are dependent upon any 
available bait. Certain it is that the man 
who is after fish must often have recourse 
to bait or go hungry. The practical 
suggestions are worth remembering. 

There is a best way, even in impaling a 

worm. There is a wise way to place 

hooks and sinkers upon the line, indiffer- 
ence to which has cost many a bite. 

The common every-day fishes—the 
fishes which charmed our boyhood and 
constituted our first love—here find mer- 
ited commendation. There are hints as 
to landing, dislodging the hook, some 
illustrations and sundry other matters 
which augment its value. The conclud- 
ing chapter on the Cruelty of Angling is 
very fair and sensible. Those who have 
taken hundreds of trout from the streams 
of the West will wonder at the omission 
of any reference to the helgramite and 
the willow fly, whose advent each recur- 
ring spring is the signal for a general 
exodus to the famous streams of the 
mountains. CHARLES A. CAMPBELL. 

Denver, Colo. . 

* 
* a 

Our Litrte Mexican Cousin, by 
Edward C. Butler, ex-Secretary of the 
United States Legation, City of Mexico; 
and Our LittLe SpanisH Cousin, by 
Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, are two of a 
series of 30 volumes entitled the Little 
Cousin series and lately published by 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. These books, 
as their titles indicate, are intended for 
the youthful American reader, who will 
find the lives, work, and play of his 
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little foreign cousins charmingly and in- 
structively described. The greater num- 
ber of these volumes are by Mary Hazle- 
ton Wade, and the complete series makes 
an excellent juvenile library, where the 
young student may learn much that is 
useful and entertaining about customs 
and conditions among those of like age 
in nearly every civilized country of the 
world. The two books above referred 
to are well written and attractively illus- 
trated, and while they are really a study 
in history, geography and domestic econ- 
omy, narrative is so interestingly woven 
therein that the young student may well 
be charmed into a thorough knowledge 
of juvenile humanity throughout the 
world. The price per volume for this 
series is 60 cts. The mechanical work 
is excellent and the books attractive in 
appearance. No more pleasing and use- 
ful present, in the line of literature, could 
be made to “the Little American 
Cousin.” 


+ 
* + 


FEATHERED GAME OF THE NORTHEAST. 
By Walter H. Rich. With illustra- 
tions by the author. 450 pages, 8vo, 
cloth, $3, net. Postage, 30 cents ex- 
tra. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., 428 
West Broadway, New York. 

Here is a genuine sportsman’s book, 
and at the same time one which is at 
once interesting to the general reader 
and the professional ornithologist. It is 
true that the casual reader will find a 
great deal of detailed description which 
he will omit, unless on the lookout for 
some special type of bird. But, inter- 
larded with all this necessary and pains- 
taking material, he will find many hunt- 
ing yarns and bits of outdoor wisdom 
which he cannot afford to neglect. The 
book is written by a practical sportsman 
—one who has hunted nearly every bird 
in New England which he describes. It 
is especially devoted to the so-called 
“‘ game birds,” and, while it has been the 
author’s intent to write of them for the 
man whose Nature study has been con- 
ducted in the open and over a gun-barrel, 
it should interest all lovers of bird life. 

About 100 birds are carefully de- 


scribed and located, nearly all of them 
being illustrated with excellent full-page 
half-tones. The book is certainly a note- 
worthy addition to hunting literature. 
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MY FIRST HUNT ON THE PRAIRIE. 





As teacher of District 13 I was a personage 
of some importance in the eyes of my host, 
despite my youthfulness. At table he offered 
me the best of everything and deferred to my 
opinions in matters educational and otherwise 
in a Manner most flattering to my 16 years. 
One day soon after my arrival he suddenly 
turned to me with the question, “Are you fond 
of hunting, Professor?” 

“Yes, indeed,” was my reply, “I have shot a 
good deal back in Illinois.” This was literally 
true, for I had burnt a good deal of powder, 
though without hitting any live creature, so 
far as I could recall. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “We’ll go out to the 
river Saturday—that is, if you can spare the 
time.” 

“IT shall be delighted’”—this with a certain 
mental reservation, for I had vague premoni- 
tions that I might be found out. 

To my eyes, accustomed to the sight of hills 
and trees, the prairies of Central Kansas ap- 
peared very bare and flat when I first saw 
them in the fall of ’78. Except for a slight 
roll, the ground seemed level as a floor, with 
a blue hemisphere of sky arching over it. 
The view to the horizon all around was un- 
obstructed, except for an occasional grove of 
spindling cottonwoods and a very thin sprink- 
ling of farmhouses. These for the most part 
were tiny wooden boxes containing one or two 
rooms, with no shade trees or veranda to tem- 
per the fierce glare of the sun. Often they 
were unpainted and sometimes unplastered. 
Of natural timber there was none, except a 
few stunted trees along the larger streams; 
the fields were unfenced, the stables often 
Mere shacks or even sod houses thatched with 
straw or prairie-grass hay. 

When Saturday came we embarked in the 
heavy farm wagon—Mr. Judson (my host), 
his son Will, his brother Robert and myself. 
An hour’s drive brought us to the banks of 
the Arkansas. Our armament consisted of 2 
double-barre] shotguns, my .32-cal. revolver and 
a piece of heavy artillery that had once been 
an Army musket but which later had been 
bored out for use as a shotgun. I should say 

is was about an 8-bore, and merely to carry it 
would have been a day’s work for a man. In 
the distribution of weapons this fell to my 
share, for the two Judsons naturally were ac- 
customed to their own pieces and it couldn’t, 
as they said, make any great difference to me. 
I felt that it probably wouldn’t. I had already 
one killing to my credit in prairieland. Walk- 
ing out on the first day I had seen a king- 
snake, lying in the road in a vain attempt to 
warm itself in the sun of the short November 
day. Will was with me, and, desiring to dis- 
play my marksmanship, I had drawn my re- 
volver, which I then knew no better than to 
carry, with the words, “See me snip his head 
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off.’ The bullet raised the dust in the general 
vicinity of the serpent, but the head was still 
intact and his reptilian majesty did not seem 
aware of our presence. Somewhat piqued, I 
stepped a little nearer and fired again with 
like result. Finally, at a range of 4 ft., I suc- 
ceeded in drawing blood but in the end was 
obliged to close the incident in the manner 
suggested in Gen. 3:15. I carried it off as 
airily as possible, explaining that I was out 
of practice and that the atmospheric conditions 
were unfavorable for fine shooting but could 
see that Will was not fully satisfied. 

Reaching the river that Saturday, we staked 
out the horses—which were mules—and after 
a debate between myself and Will as to which 
should remain on guard with the wagon, we 
started to beat up the grassy bottoms. I hated 
to leave Will alone and unselfishly offered 
again, at the last moment, to take his place, 
but he declined. I fancy he had had experi- 
ence with the gun. We had no pointer, but 
old Shep ran zigzag before us through the 
grass, and almost before I knew what to ex- 
pect there was a tremendous whirr, and a little 
cloud of exaggerated grouse rose and flew off 
in diverging lines. My host dropped one, 
while Robert fired right and left with what 
seemed to me superhuman quickness bringing 
down one with each barrel; I, meantime, had 
not been able even to raise my piece to my 
shoulder. “Too swift for you, were they?” 
asked Robert with a tolerant laugh—‘Well, 
they are rather sudden, for a fact.” 

I never had seen prairie-chickens before and 
was much interested in the plump beauties we 
had captured. The same operation was re 
peated twice, much to my mortification, and 
I determined to have a shot at the next game 
we saw if I had to fire before it rose. Shep had 
gone off on an excursion to one side of our line. 
Suddenly he gave a quick bark and we could 
hear him approaching. “Look!” exclaimed 
Mr. Judson and I caught my first glimpse of a 
jack-rabbit. He was hopping along easily, just 
fast enough to keep out of the dog’s reach, 
his enormous ears erect or slightly cocked so 
as to keep track of his pursuer’s whereabouts; 
he did not seem at all worried. “Get him, 
Shep!” yelled Judson; the old dog let out his 
last link of speed, and the rabbit, startled by 
the cry, began really to move. He laid his 
ears back flat, seemed to clear half a city 
block at the first bound and then—I never had 
imagined that any living creature could run 
like that! As he passed across our front, Shep 
still trailing him, I could see nothing but a 
misty streak of grey against the brown back- 
ground of dead grass. I had resolved to shoot, 
however, and shoot I did—aiming in a gen- 
eral way at the grey streak. There was a 
crash as if the world had suddenly split in two, 
a shrill yelp and then darkness. When I 
came to my senses the two men were bend- 
ing over me, one wetting my face with water 
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from his hat, the other apparently trying to 
jam a flask of some strong liquid down my 
throat. 

“Did the lightning strike any one else?” I 
asked when I could speak. 

“No, there was no lightning,” said my host; 
“it was that confounded boy. Did you load 
the gun yourself?” 

“Yes, and I loaded it rather heavily, too, for 
I wanted to make a sure thing of it.” 

“Well, you did make a sure thing of old 
Shep, I’m afraid—if he isn’t dead, he’s run- 
ning yet. But that gun never kicked so be- 
fore; I'll bet Will had it loaded before he 
gave it to you.” 

So it proved. Will had charged it heavily; 
I had doubled his load and the wonder was 
not that it had kicked but that it hadn’t ex- 
ploded. There was good stuff in that gun— 
and plenty of it. “I don’t believe I care to 
hunt any more today,” I said at this point; 
“you two go on and I’ll wander about the 
river a while and get back to the wagon in 
time for dinner.” My companions agreed to 
this readily; in fact, with a readiness that 
was almost suspicious. 

The Arkansas River, rising in Colorado, 
runs for about 400 miles through Kansas be- 
fore plunging into Oklahoma, on its way to 
Arkansas and the Mississippi. Its course for 
the most part is through sandy soil, which 
under the surface is saturated with water for 
miles on both sides of the stream. That is the 
paradise of the “drove well’ man. Almost 
anywhere a good well can’ be made on short 
notice by driving an iron pipe a few feet into 
the ground and mounting a pump on it. At 
varying distances from the river lie the*sand- 
hills—low, shifting dunes which are surpris- 
ingly fertile when cultivated aright, and of 
themselves produce abundant crops of sand- 
burs and sandhill plums. The river itself is 
subject to great fluctuations. Its bed is any- 
where from an eighth to a half-mile wide and 
in: the spring runs bank-full. By midsummer 
the flood has dwindled to an _ insignificant 
thread which winds back and forth across 
the broad sandy bottom and sometimes loses 
itself entirely. Especially in late years, since 
so much has been made of irrigation in Colo- 
rado, is the river a most uncertain quantity in 
Kansas. The banks. often are bare except for 
the rank grass, sometimes are lined for a 
space with small willows, and now and then 
have a clump of sycamores or cottonwoods and 
thickets of smaller shrubs and bushes. Here 
lurk and feed the rabbits and other small 
game of the neighborhood. On the day in 
question I raised a good many prairie-chickens 
and saw not a few ducks along the river, as 
well as hosts of rabbits. For me, however, 
it was enough to carry the cannon without 
being asked to fire it again, so I tacitly agreed 
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to let the game alone if it would not molest 
me. 

Before my term of school was done I knew 
more about the prairie and its fauna. As 
spring advanced—very early it seemed to me 
—the wild geese came northward in incredible 
numbers. Sometimes 
whitened as with snow by the great flocks of 
brants that had settled there. 
ing the “puffer,” and the prairie rattler, be- 
came numerous. The prairie-dogs became more 
active than ever and consumed every green 
thing for a considerable area about their towns. 
All winter we had heard the howl of the 
prairie wolf or coyote—pronounced “kyote” 
there—and occasionally had caught a glimpse of 
its shadowy form as it slunk through the tall 
grass. In time I learned to shoot the chicken 
and the rabbit, though never again did I hunt 
with the heavy artillery. 

Pror. H. 


-— 
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SPORT IN ALBERTA. 

Here, in the Province of Alberta, the duck- 
shooting season opened on Aug. 23. The day 
is usually proclaimed a Civic Holiday by the 
mayors of the towns, with the result that 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who can com- 
mandeer a gun goes on the war-path and great 
is the tale of their slaughter. There was no 
spring shooting this year, and ducks are fairly 
plentiful. The law prohibits the shooting of 
prairie-chickens this year. 

Major Jarvis, R. N. W. M. P., has been up 
north with Seton Thompson, trying to get some 
definite information about the buffalo there. 
From the Major’s report, it would appear that 
the yarns about the destruction of the buffalo 
by wolves are circulated by interested parties 
who have been—and are—having a gorgeous 
time with those buffalo. I enclose you cutting 
from local paper which will give you some idea 
of the state of affairs. 

A farmer living nearby recently lost 64 tur- 
keys, and last week a big lynx was shot on 
his place. 

Coyotes are very numerous this year. It has 
been suggested that the Provincial Government 
should put a bounty on the brutes. 

The buffalo in Elk Park are doing well, and 
bids are being considered for the purchase of 
1,500 tons of hay for them this winter. 

Basit C. p’EAsuUM. 
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Dick Jackson, formerly of the well-known 
house of Jackson Bros., Mexia, Texas, and now 
acting as U. M. C. shooting representative, 
demonstrated at Lufkin, Tex., Aug. 9, that he 
as well as Jeff. Blanks, can handle a Reming- 
ton autoloading gun at clay targets. Jackson’s 
final score was 96% per cent. He scored 108 
out of the first 110 with the ordinary Reming- 
ton autoloading shotgun and Arrow shells. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST HANDICAP. 





Pacific Coast Handicap (amateur). Won by 
Max Hensler, Prosser, Wash.; score 93. Silver 
cup. 

Preliminary Handicap (amateur). 
Frank Bartos, Helena, Mont.; 
ver cup. 

High Average (amateur). Won by Harry 
Taylor, Meckling, S. D. Gold medal. 

High Average (professional). Won by Fred 
Gilbert, Spirit Iake, Iowa. Gold medal. 


Won by 
score 88. _ Sil- 





The foregoing is the result of the third an- 
nual Pacific Coast Handicap at Spokane, Sept. 
10 to 12, under direction of the Inter-state 
Association for two trophies, two medals and 
$1,500 added. The meeting was attended by 
some of the foremost trapshooters of our Mid- 
dle-Western and Northwestern States and the 
scores are remarkable, when it is taken into 
consideration that the shooting was done un- 
der most adverse conditions. The features of 
the meet were the performances of Fred Gil- 
bert who broke 123 straight, and the breaking 
of the local trap record by E. J. Chingren, who 
smashed 107 straight, while Chauncey M. Pow- 
ers of Illinois and Max Hensler of Washington 
both broke 116 ex 120; E. J. Chingren standing 
second with 115. In the professional event, 
Chris Gottlieb of Kansas City broke 119 ex 
120, while Pete Holohan of Idaho scored 113. 
Chauncey M. Powers broke 174 ex 180 the 
second day, when H. G. Taylor scored 173. 

Hensler (who won the handicap for ama- 
teurs) was formerly a professional. A few 
years ago he won the Preliminary Handicap at 
the Grand Western Handicap at Denver; he 
retired several years ago and is now a resi- 
dent of Eastern Washington. Frank Bartos 
(winner of the Preliminary Handicap) is a 
resident of Helena. “Chan” Powers of Illinois 
and O. N. Ford (amateur champion of Iowa) 
divided 2d money with scores of 87—probably 
the lowest for such big prizes they ever made 
in the hundreds of shoots in which they have 
participated. 

Fifty-nine men pulled triggers at the pre- 
liminary shoot, Sept. 9; 75 contestants were 
entered the 2d day; 70 competed the 3d day 
and as many were in attendance for the finals. 
The turn-out of spectators was larger than at 
any similar tournament in the history of our 
Pacific Northwest and no one lacked for ad- 
Mirers and encouraging words. Secretary 
Shaner of the Inter-state Association and the 
Officers of the Spokane Gun club left nothing 
undone to make the stay of the visitors pleas- 
ant from beginning to end. The handicap com- 
mittee (composed of Mr. Shaner, Fred Mc- 
Broom of Spokane, Dr. Purdy of Seattle and J. 
F. Smails of Walla Walla) did its work in a 
satisfactory manner and the preparations made 
by Secretary Wieseman were all that could 
be desired. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





At the recent tournament at Eldora, Iowa, 
1st Professional Average was won by Chas. G. 
Spencer, who broke 392 ex 400, including a 
straight run of 205. Mr. Spencer used Dead 
Shot Smokeless powder. 


zs: + # 


At the great annual shoot, held recently at 
Bisley, England, the Colt revolver, repeating 
its performance of previous years, took the 
highest honors. In the revolver matches the 
Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals were won by 
Colt revolvers; while in the team matches, 95 
per cent of the shooters were armed with 
Colts. The Gold Badge, the principal prize of 
the tournament, was won by Warrant Officer 
A. J. Raven, R. N., with a Colt New Service 
target revolver. 

* ok 

At the big shoot at Goldfield, Nevada, U. M.C. 
shells kept up their winning pace by winning 
the Western Handicap at birds. Six shooters 
tied for this honor. Frank Merrill, the win- 
ner, killed his 88 birds straight with U. M. C. 
shells, and Gus Becker (who killed 87 straight) 
took second place with U. M. C. shells and a 
Remington autoloading shotgun. In the West- 
ern Handicap at targets R. Thompson, with 
U. M. C. ammunition, tied on the highest score 
with 92 per cent. 

* + 

Writing from Aurora, Ills., H. E. Gray gives 
us an interesting account of how W. E. Mundy, 
a farmer living to the west of Kaneville, shot 
one of the largest wolves that has been killed 
in this section of the State in many years. 
The wolf was first seen by Mr. Mundy, who 
followed it, bringing it to earth on the Hoyt 
farm; the carcass weighed 54 lbs. and the 
length from tip of nose to tip of tail was 66 
inches. It was fat, sleek and a fine specimen 
of the grey wolf. The county clerk has already 
heard from Mr. Mundy and the skin will soon 
be serving another purpose. 


s s&s * 


IRVING memories continue to spring up. Lion- 
el Barrymore played on the stage with Sir 
Henry the night of his death and he tells of 
the last moments of England’s greatest actor 
as follows: “I noticed that the little child who 
played Geoffrey that night had too much red 
on his cheeks, and I said to myself that as soon 
as the curtain fell on the act I would speak 
to the child about it. I was crossing the stage 
to overtake the little one and make the cor- 
rection in his makeup, when I heard Irving, 
who was walking in before me, say, ‘Leo, 
you’ve got too much red on your face.’ That 
was 45 minutes before he breathed his last, 
and, as I afterward learned from the doctors, 
he was literally dying all through the per- 
formance.” 
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SPORTS 
ABOUT THE TONGUE EATER. 





In the September Sports Arietp J. E. Foster 
of Honduras asks for information about the 
“come lengua.” I think I can throw some light 
on the subject, as we have the same thing 
here; but it is nothing new. It is a snake and 
well known. The largest one I ever saw meas- 
ured about 9 ft. 3 inches in length. Its 
color is a dull yellow, with the edges of each 
scale a little darker. It is very shy and swift. 
We call it El Elecante. Speaking of swiftness 
—one day, while resting in the woods, I heard 
a rustle, and, looking up, saw a cotton-tail 
rabbit running toward me and about 10 yards 
behind it an elecante. In a flash I drew my 
gun; the snake saw the movement and turned 
to run. I got but one snap shot and missed. 

This snake is as active in trees as on the 
ground and will jump from one tree to another. 
In fact, he don’t have to jump; he just gets 
to going and runs over everything, and if there 
happens to be a space of 10 or 15 feet, his 
movement carries him over. You can no more 
kill him with a club than you can a jack- 
rabbit, as they are afraid of man, and the only 
way to get him is with a gun. As to his kill- 
ing cattle, Sefior Don Juan Gonzalez de Leija 
(one of my neighbors) tells me that one day, 
while sitting in a tree by a spring, waiting 
for a deer to come down to drink, a full-grown 
bull that was standing in the shade of a tree 
nearby suddenly seemed to go mad with ter- 
ror; he rushed around and in about a minute 
staggered and fell. As Don Juan was the owner 
of the bull, he climbed down to see what was 
the matter, and there, around the bull’s neck, 
was an elecante. As the bull’s tongue had been 
forced out by the choking, the snake was eat- 
ing the end of it, and had taken out several 
bites. As soon as the snake saw Don Juan it 
disappeared. I have killed several, for when 
they feel certain they are not seen they will 
lie quite still. Its bite is not poisonous and 
it has no fangs. This snake kills a great many 
deer. I once saw a doe with one on her neck 
as she rushed by me, squealing and bleating. 

Tamaulipas, Mexico. F. C. Srarr. 





An Austrian warship visited New Zealand 
last year. Its officers were handsomely enter- 
tained and presented with a variety of local 
products and curios. In recognition of this 
hospitality, the Emperor Francis Joseph has 
made a gift of eight chamois to the colony. 
The transportation of the animals to the other 
side of the globe was a risky undertaking but 
it has been successfully accomplished. The 
passage between the Tropics was the crucial 
stage of the voyage but the chamois were care- 
fully shielded from the heat and emerged with- 
out any loss save a temporary one of appetite. 
As New Zealand has snow-clad heights, they 
should soon feel perfectly at home. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Mrs. AD. TOPPERWEIN, on her recent long trip 
through Canada, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Vermont, New York and Ohio, shot in 36 differ- 
ent towns and cities at a total of 4,810 targets, 
under varying conditions; 
broke 4,380 or 91 and six-tenths per cent.— 
using Dead Shot Smokeless powder. 

tJ * * 


One of’ the animal curiosities of South Amer- 
ica is the “oil-bird” or guacharo. It breeds in 
rocky caves on the mainland and one of its 
favorite haunts is the Island of Trinidad. It 
lays its eggs in a nest of mud and the young 
birds are prodigiously fat. The natives melt 
the fat down in clay pots and produce from it 
a kind of butter. The caves inhabited by the 
birds are usually accessible only from the sea 
and the hunting of them is sometimes an ex- 
citing sport. 

* * oo 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL ATKINSON Of Washington 
will appear before the Supreme Court of Oregon 
to defend fishermen convicted of violating the 
fishing laws of that State and if the Oregon 
court decides against the fishermen he will ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The case arises because Washington authorizes 
the use of purse nets in the Columbia River, 
and grants license for use of the same, while 
Oregon laws prohibit purse seines. Washington 
fishermen have been arrested at Astoria for 
violating the Oregon law. The constitutions of 
both States and the enabling acts give to each 
State concurrent jurisdiction over the entire 
river, although of course the centre of the main 
channel is the geographical boundary between 
the States. The action now before the Supreme 
Court of Oregon, on appeal from conviction in 
the circuit court, is the test case. 

+” oa «< 


THE greatest rifle match held since 1903 was 
shot at Ottawa, Canada, on September 7th. The 
American team, consisting of eight shooters, 
won the Palma International Trophy Match, 
which was open to the military teams of the 
world and was contested for by the best mili- 
tary shots from England, Canada, Australia 
and the United States. The winning score of 
the team was 1712. The other teams ranked 


as follows: Canada, 1671; Australia, 1653; 
Great Britain, 1580. At the conclusion of the 
match, the following telegram was sent by 


Captain Thurston: 
“Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
“New York City: 

“The victory of the American Rifle Team 
in the Palma International Match at Rockliffe 
is due in large measure to the excellent qual- 
ity of the ammunition supplied by you—giving 
our marksmen perfect confidence and the op- 
portunity to make record scores. 

“H. B. Tuurston, Captain.” 


out of which she,;— 
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Dupont Smokeless in the Lead as Usual 
THE WESTERN HANDICAP 


at Denver, Colo., August 23rd, 
won by 


T. Ed. Graham of Long Lake, IIIs. 


with the score of 


99 out of 100 from the 19 yards mark. 


The long run of the tournament—154 STRAIGHT— 


was made by 


F. H. Howland of St. Joseph, Mo. 


Both of these men used DUPONT 


The Powder that makes and 
breaks records 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware. 


M will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Writing from Creston, B. C.. Wm. H. Smith 
says: “I am situated within five miles of 
two railroads—C. P. R. and branch of Great 
Northern. Fine place for ducks and geese, 
while the streams are full of all kinds of trout. 
Then, too, we have an abundance of deer, moun- 
tain sheep, caribou and bear.” 


ALL Marlin 12-gauge full-choke guns are guar- 
anteed to pattern more than 325 pellets of No. 
8 chilled shot in a 30-inch circle at 40 yds. They 
have the special Marlin features—the solid-top 
frame, side ejector, double extractors, the auto- 
matic recoil safety device and the closed-in 
breech-bolt that keeps out rain, snow, dirt, 
leaves, twigs and sand. They are mighty good 
guns to know. Mention Sports AFIELD and send 
for complete Marlin catalog, describing all Mar- 
lin repeating shotguns, 12 and 16 gauges, in 
many grades and styles, and all Marlin repeat- 
ing rifles, from .22 calibre to .45-90. Free for 
three stamps to pay postage. 


WE have just had the pleasure of 
using, while on a brief shooting trip, 
one of the new Dunn pocket oilers— 
the invention of Dr. J. Austin Dunn 
of Chicago. It is certainly an ideal 
tool—one that sportsmen, dentists, 
electricians and all users of delicate 
machinery will not be willing to do 
without, once they have seen it. The 
body of this oiler being of compres- 
sible cellulose, the amount of oil can 
be easily seen. This oiler is always 
clean, dry, and ready for instant use, 
and the size of the drops is perfect- 
ly controlled by finger pressure on 
the part of the operator. Light and 
neat, it takes but little room in the 
vest pocket and is in sober earnest 
“a very gem of an oiler.” To intro- 
duce this oiler to a wide circle of 
users, the manufacturers have finally 
decided to sell them at the low price 
of 25 cts., or, enclosed in a hand- 
some aluminum case at 35 cts. If 
you ever use an oiler, take our word 
for it and send your order to the Dunn Spe- 
cialty Co., 903 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago, 
Ills. 








JEAN ZIMMERMAN and John James (each 12 
years of age) had an exciting tussle with a 
monster lynx at Garden Springs near Spokane 
a few days ago, but came out victors after en- 
listing a big dog, a revolver, two rifles and 16 
cartridges. They were hunting rabbits, when 
the dog scented the lynx crouching on the limb 
of a tree; they had only one cartridge, which 
was fired without effect. While Jean stood guard 
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John ran home and returned with a 38-calibre 
revolver; 12 shots were fired but only one hit, 
striking the cat’s paw, when, again out of am- 
munition, Jean went home and brought a 38- 
calibre rifle. In the meantime the animal had 
deserted its refuge but was tracked through 
the brush to a tree, where after three more 
shots it tumbled to the ground with a bullet 
through its heart. 
without the tail; its size is accounted for by 
the fact that it had been leading a prosperous 
existence among the chickens of the neighbor- 
hood. “I tell you, a fellow shakes when he’s 
shooting at a big, snarling cat like that,” said 
Jean, explaining his poor marksmanship—“he 
was nearly as big as we are.” 
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SimpLe—swift—sure! Such is the motto of 
the Hodges’ Rapid Loader (illustrated else- 
where in this issue), an invention that is rap- 
idly gaining thousands of advocates among 
users of the shotgun. As will be seen by a 
glance at the advertisement, it is made in the 
form of a double metal clip, holding two shells 
—all ready for instant insertion. By its use 
you can fire four shots from your double-barrel 
or three shots from a single-barrel gun almost 
with the speed of thought. With the Rapid 
Loader the shooter: has a swift means of get- 
ting fresh shells into his gun, and its obvious 
advantages in many phases of field sport—such 
as duck and grouse shooting—do not need to 
be enlarged on here. The Rapid Loader will 
last a liftime and its price is $1.00; when or- 
dering state gauge of gun. Address the mak- 
ers, Rapid Loader Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
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FROM AN EFFICIENT GAMEKEEPER. 








In reading Sports AFIELD it struck me that 
the editor of such a paper should be able to 
put me in touch with the game preserves of 
this country. I am a gamekeeper; aged 31; 
North of Ireland man; light, active and well 
up in all a keeper’s work. I understand rear- 
ing pheasants, partridge and wild ducks; trap- 
ping rabbits; killing and dressing deer; break- 
ing sporting dogs, and am a first-class vermin 
killer. I have been Inspector for the Irish 
Game Protection Association and enclose a 
copy of their letter of recommendation. I also 
have references from several prominent Irish 
landlords. 

The Land Act of 1903 practically destroyed 
gamekeeping in Ireland, so I came out here 
and at present am employed in the Stock 
Yards; but indoor life is not going to suit me, 
so I would like to get in touch with any one 
requiring a gamekeeper. I am strictly sober, 
a non-smoker and a worker. If you or any of 
your readers can place me, I shall be sincerely 
grateful. JOHN THOMPSON. 

6386 West 44th St., Chicago, Ills. 


The cat measured 3 ftw 
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STEVENS 


REPEATING GALLERY RIFLE No. 80 
“THE BULL’S-EYE KIND” 
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Bolt type action, operated by the sliding 
fore-end. Very simple mechanism. 

Shoots sixteen .22 Short, fourteen .22 Long 
and twelve .22 Long Rifle R. F. cartridges. 
Has 24-inch Round Barrel; extreme length 40 
inches. Bead Front and Sporting Rear Sights; 
Varnished Black Walnut Stock; Blued Trig- 
ger Guard; Rubber Butt Plate. 


Price, = = = $12.00. 





Ask your Dealer for Stevens Rifles Everything you want to know 
—Shotguns—Pistols. Insist on our | about the STEVENS is found in 
time-honored make. If you cannot | our 160 page Illustrated Catalog. 
obtain, we ship direct, express prepaid, | Mailed for five cents in stamps to 
upon receipt of Catalog price. pay postage. 














J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 


my \\ P. 0. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 








in writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 


SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
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At the third annual tournament of the Le- 
Roy Gun Club, held at LeRoy, N. Y., last week, 
the amateur average was won by Chas. Slack, 
who broke 137 ex 150—shooting Dead Shot 
Smokeless powder. 

os a eS 

Music lovers will be interested in the free 
trial offer of the Edison Phonograph Distrib- 
uters, made especialiy for the purpose of in- 
troducing an Edison phonograph into every 
home in the land. The trial is absolutely free. 
Of course, if you decide to keep the phono- 
graph, you can pay for it at the rate of $2.00 
a month. As is well known, in tone, sweet- 
ness and carrying power, the genuine Edison 
phonograph is far in the lead of all competi- 
tors. Address, Frederick Babson, 1797 Edison 
Building, Chicago, Ill. j 


Durine the past half-year Stevens rifles and 
Stevens telescopes have won an extraordinary 
number of leading prizes in competitive shoots. 
First honors at 1907 Annual Indoor Tourna- 
ment of .22 Calibre Rifle League, first honors 
at Zettler Rifle Club tournament, first honors 






at National Bundesfest (Charleston, S. C.), 
first honors at Southern New England tourna- 
ment, first honors at South Australian Cham- 
pionship (Tanunda, South Australia) were in 
each case secured by the reliable, unerring 
Stevens. Stevens telescopes were used.in a 
majority of the important tournaments here 
referred to and materially assisted in raising 
records and improving scores. 
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A NOTE OF THANKS. 








We desire, through Sports AFIELD, to acknowl- 
edge with thanks the congratulations of our 
friends on the unprecedented success of our am- 
munition at Camp Perry and at Ottawa. The 
use of our ammunition by so many winners at 
Camp Perry; its selection by the unanimous 
vote of the Committee at the request of the 
twelve members of the American team selected 
to compete in the Palma International Trophy 
Match; the record-breaking success of the 
splendid team at Ottawa; and the admission by 
its members that its success was due in a very 
large measure to the superiority of the am- 
munition used, make a tribute rarely, if ever 
before, paid to an American manufacturer. 

THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE Co. 
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FROM SUNLIT MEXICO. 

DEAR Svorts AFIELD:—Put me down on your 
list for a year, commencing with February 
number. Except for my family and our native 
ranch helpers, I am alone on a _ 57,000-acre 
tract of land. I am very fond of sports and 
for the last 10 years have practically lived in 
the field. I think we have, right here in Ta- 
maulipas, the best game country in Mexico. 
We have mountain lions, tigers, ocelots, wild- 
cats, peccaries and wild turkeys, with wild 
pigeons and quail by the thousands. Deer are 
more numerous than rabbits. The section iu 
which I live is one-third timber and two-thirds 
prairie, so we do all our hunting on horseback. 
Then, too, we have many a hot chase with the 
hounds, after a coyote. We have no game 
laws here, and can hunt the year round; but 
of course from Sept. 1 to the middle of April 
is the best time. Should be pleased to have 
you run down here and visit us and take a 
good hunt and fish—as we have tarpon close 
at hand. A. M. Poindexter, who keeps the 
Southern Hotel at Tampico (a popular resort 
for tourists and sportsmen), is a personal 


friend of mine and will be glad to “put us 
auext” on the tarpon question. 


There is also 


THE FAMOUS STEVENS-POPE RIFLE, FITTED 


WITH STEVENS TELESCOPE. 


fine duck shooting here from about Nov. 15 
to the middle of February. 

When I tell you that I have shot 7 tigers, 
11 lions and over 300 deer in the past 3 years, 
you may think that I am a game butcher; 
but not a pound of meat went to waste, as 
we feed our help largely on venison. Besides 
those I shot, there have been about 100 deer 
killed by sportsmen. 

There is a hacienda surrounding us with an 
area of more than a million acres, on which 
no hunting of any sort is allowed, unless by 
special permit, and the deer drift in from 
every direction. (This, by the way, is the 
tract which the late Alexander Dowie was 
trying to buy for his Zion colony.) I have 
counted as many as 50 deer on a morning’s 
hunt. I am not trying to make Sports AFIELD 
take my simple word for this, but invite you 
to come down and see for yourself. 

Tamaulipas, Mezico. F. C. STARE. 


Weritine from his camp on the shores of an 


estuary of the Pacific Ocean, in British Colum- 
bia, Bonnycastle Dale says: “Yesterday we 


were mink shooting, crab catching, duck hunt- 
ing, salmon fishing, sea-trout fishing, and doing 
Nature study work—all at the same time from 
the one moving canoe. 
try.” 


This is a prolific coun- 
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How to Lie Awake— 


DRINK COFFEE 


Then after a while you can have a round with Nervous Prostra- 
tion. Plain old Common Sense suggests, leave off the irritating, 


delusive drug and use 


POSTUM 


and a 10 day’s trial will prove 


‘*There’s a Reason.” 


Read the book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
One has a “Divine Right” to feel fit as a Lord. Why not? 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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SPORTS 
DOWN A COUNTRY LANE. 


Dreaming he is young and strong, 
Fleet of foot he speeds along. 
Thus he wins a race again, 
Running down a country lane. 


Emerald boughs of forest trees, 
Ruffled by a summer breeze, 
As it makes a low complain, 
Murm’ring down a country lane. 


Now his hand is weak and old; 
And a crutch his fingers hold; 
But he sees his youth again, 
Looking down a country lane. 
Hot Springs, Ark. AGATE. 
as 


AN INDIAN’S LEGACY. 


The boss barber at the Red Lion shop spent 
the preceding day on the Chariton River bot- 
toms with his family. His comrades in hirsute 
amputation—Shorty, Jack and the Deacon— 
had conspired to withhold their curiosity con- 
cerning the day’s events. 

“ Had a great time yesterday,” said .the boss, 
casually, as he threw down his chair. The 
silence was more painful than the cannonading 
en the Fourth. 

“Went fishing—me and the folks did.” (He 
stopped with his lather brush and looked 
anziously around. It was plain that he felt 
hurt). “Caught six buffalo down by the fish- 
trap; the smallest weighed five pounds.” 

Still the quietude was deafening. 

“Then I went up-stream a ways,” the boss 
went on, “and found a deep hole in the river 
bend, overhung with willows and Mexican 
ferns; caught ten big cat and a string of crap- 
pies inside half an hour.” (The boss gritted 
his teeth and slashed a smali steak out of his 
client’s cheek). “ We invited all the farmers 
in the neighborhood for a fish fry at dinner 
time.” 

Nothing doing. 

“In the afternoon we took the boat and 
sculled up-stream a mile and anchored by the 
old water mill. Caught 40 more fish, all kinds, 
12 frogs and killed a spreading viper with an 
old Indian tomahawk I found there.” 

At this Shorty, without raising his eyes from 
his patient, asked carelessly: “ Where was he?” 

“Where was who?” 

“The old Indian.” 

“Dead. What do you ask such fool ques- 
tions for?” 

“T didn’t know, you know. 
viper spread?” 

“Look here, Shorty!” said the boss. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Don’t you believe what I’m telling you?” 

“Yes, sir—only I wanted to understand.” 

“Well, if you’d ever read history you’d know 
that all the Indians had gone West long ago.” 


How far did the 
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“Then, how’d he come to leave his tomahawk 
behind?” 

“TI expect he knew there was going to be a 
howling viper there one of these days,” mur- 
mured the Deacon, who was operating on a 
subject in the front chair, “and that somebody 
might need it.” 

“Tt most always happens,” ventured Jack, 
the tallest artist in the quartet, “that an In- 
dian makes some sort of a mark on his toma- 
hawk, so when he loses it he can describe it 
in the want columns.” 

“That’s so,” admitted the Deacon, reaching 
for a towel; “I saw one once that had a 
picture of a lyre cut on the side. They said it 
belonged to War-whoop-er Will, the Whale 
Catcher.” 

“T don’t see any connection,” said the boss, 
stiffly. . 

“No? They said it was because War-whoop 
only caught whales in his dreams.” 

“Look here!” exclaimed the boss angrily, “ if 
you fellows don’t believe what I’m telling you, ~ 
you don’t have to.” 

“We might arrange it this way,” said 
Shorty; “I'll swallow the forenoon story if 
the Deacon over there will help on the after- 
noon.” 

“T’ll take it down to the old Indian’s toma- 
hawk and the roaring viper,” replied the Dea- 
con; “that sounds to me like something I read 
in the Dead-Shot Dick series.” 

“Tf he’d a just cut out that part,” said Jack, 
“T wouldn’t a-minded. But—ye gods—to kill 
a rattlesnake with an old Indian’s broad-ax 
that happened to be there at the psychological 
moment—say, boss! don’t ask me to believe 
that—not on the salary I’m getting.” 

“ Nobody’s asking you to believe anything,” 
snapped the historian. ‘“ I wouldn’t have opened 
my head to you fellers if you hadn’t begun 
asking me questions.” 

Just then the boss barker’s little son, Bobbie, 
came in to get coin for steak. Bobbie had 
been on the expedition and Shorty asked him 
what had happened down the river. 

“We didn’t get a bite all day long,” said 
Bobbie, with untutored frankness, “ but in the 
evening Dad killed a snake with an old Indian 
hatchet he found on the mound.” 

EpcaR WHITE. 
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By far the most complete Fishing Tackle 
“exposition ’’ we have seen this year is the 
new Catalogue F 25, just issued by the Enter- 
prise Mnfg. Co., Akron, Ohio—showing an im- 
mense variety of reels, hooks, floats, spinners, 
spoon hooks, lines, leaders, flies, artificial baits, 
frog spears, gaffs and other tools of the craft. 
In fact a very compendium of fishing tackle for 
both-fresh and salt water. Of unusual interest 
to the inland angler is the display of extra 
heavy lines, hooks and reels for tarpon, tuna, 
shark and other forms of deep sea fishing. 








